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ALONG THE AMERICAN RIVIERA 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


> 41OR over a quarter of a 
YA century, or since 1884 
or 1885, there has been 
an extraordinary move- 
ment from all over the 
country to the south- 
western portion of the 
United States, the sleepy region of the old 
Spanish dons who, for centuries, lived and 
owned principalities on the shores of the 
Pacific, literally between the desert and 
the deep sea, the great American desert 
reaching out to the East, a dominant terror 
alike to friends and enemies. 

This movement has taken the shape of 
tourists’ excursions, very similar to the 
throngs who yearly migrate to the scuth 
of France and Italy, but with this excep- 
tion: in Europe they are tourists, pure 
and simple; they rarely remain, while the 
men and women, generally, rich or well- 
to-do, who have braved the terrors of the 
great ‘American desert,” have in so many 
instances succumbed to the climatic, scenic 
and other charms of southern California 
that in a quarter of a century they have 
taken possession of the region, planted it 








with countless orange groves, built large 
towns and villages, and made of the pueblo 
of Los Angeles, an adobe town of a few 
thousand Mexicans and Americans, a city 
of nearly 300,000 souls. 

What the magnet has been to attract 
this vast army three thousand miles, and 
hold them, can not fail to be of interest, 
as nowhere in the world has there been 
so interesting, so rapid and sensational a 
building up of communities as in Califor- 
nia, especially in the south. There have 
been human migrations in various parts of 
the world, but the average pioneer moves to 
better his condition financially, and his 
evolution and that of the town or village 
he establishes is a slow and painful opera- 
tion. But in the southwest, in that half 
of the state called southern California, the 
results seem to have been produced, to a 
large extent, for esthetic reasons, and the 
region to-day is a vast colony, composed 
in the main of cultivated, well-to-do, often 
very wealthy Eastern men and women who 
have suddenly moved in, taken possession 
and set the stamp of their virility on the 
land, which finds expression in such cities 
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Sentinel Peak and Camp Abwahnee, Yosemite. 
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Grizzly Giant, Mariposa Big Tree Grove. 











Mirror Lake, Agassiz Column 














The Burlingame Country Club, near San Francisco. 
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Palm on foothills of Sierra Santa Ynez, near Santa Barbara. 


as Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Riverside, 
Redlands, Pasadena, San José and Santa 
Rosa. 

Thousands came to see the coast and 
its wonders as tourists, and went back 
only to return. The original lure held out 
was a newly discovered American Riviera; 
a region with the charm of southern France 
and Italy and few, if any, of their draw- 
backs. The original settlers of a quarter of 
a century ago had no devious reasons for 
attracting others. They merely loved the 
country, it was a climatic paradise com- 
pared to the places from which some of 
them came. The eternal summer, the 
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cool nights, the impressive scenery, the 
novel fauna and flora, the succession of 
sunlit days, all strengthened their belief 
that they had discovered a region more 
than ordinarily blessed. The flowers of 
Santa Barbara, San José or Pasadena, the 
splendid mountains of the San Joaquin, 
Kern River and Sacramento regions, and 
the numerous ranches, the mild climate, 
all these captivated and held the tourist 
and made of him a citizen of California. 
In this way the American Riviera has 
been populated, and to-day it is a vast and 
wealthy American colony living on the 
great principalities of the old Spaniards. 























Mission San Luis Rey, near Oceanside. 


To-day there is a greater concourse mov- 
ing West than ever, and by January first, 
when the Tournament of Roses is given in 
Pasadena, there are over 200,000 in the 
State. Many of these have winter homes 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Diego, Cor- 
onado, Riverside, Redlands, Santa Cruz, 
San José, Sausalito, and a hundred towns 
all the way to San Francisco and beyond. 
Many others are on a voyage of discovery, 
to try out the rumors and compare the 
country to Italy, while the greater num- 
ber are there because, winter and summer, 
California is to them, a great and wonder- 
ful playground, a national park affording 


a remarkable variety of interesting recre- 
ations, due to the fact that winter in Cal- 
ifornia in the lowlands, means the season 
of wild flowers. 

The writer of these lines was lured to 
California nearly twenty-five years ago, 
and in this paper propeses to answer the 
question, why it is worth while to see the 
country from “Siskiyou to San Diego and 
from the Sierras to the sea.”” The average 
California real estate man has little idea 
of the modesty of his ancestors who were 
originally attracted by the beauty of 
things and the almost perfect climate. 
To-day the visible charms of the region 
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have all been exploited or tested, and he 
has claims for California that create pro- 
found astonishment when heard; but per- 
haps the strangest feature is that in most 
cases they are susceptible of proof.. In a 
word, the California “hustler” of to-day 
brazenly challenges you to mention some- 
thing desirable that he cannot produce out 
of hand. His motto seems to be, “If you 
do not see what you want ask for it, and 
it will be forthcoming.” It must be con- 
fessed that the chances are that he will 
succeed in satisfying the skeptic if he is in 
a fairly receptive frame of mind, and his 
claims are certainly extraordinary. 

The Californian claims the greatest val- 
ley in the world, or the most beautiful in 
the Yosemite; the finest trout streams, 
the deepest and highest lakes, the most 
picturesque national parks, and last and 
by no means least, the finest climate, of 
all kinds and variety., If you say the 
climate is too ‘‘sun-shiny,” that there is 
too much pleasant weather, he will quote 
the fog records for thirty years. If you 
sigh for sleighing he has the record of 
Quincy, Plumas county, at his tongue’s 
end, where the snow has been forty feet 
on the level. Then the desert palm for- 
ests, the Muir woods of giant redwoods, the 
marine forests of kelp, the lake of tar one 
million years old, where you can fish for 
saber-tooth tigers with a pick, and get 
them, too; the glaciers, the missions— 
America’s old ruins—the climates, suited to 
Ubanga or Eskimo; climates of all kinds, 
continually on hand and produced while 
you wait. Where can you bathe in the 
ocean in comfort, pick strawberries and 
oranges, and go sleighing and snowballing, 
all in one day? In California, of course. 
Where are the biggest fruits, the greatest 
stretches of flowers, the most stupendous 
gold-producing mines? In California, be- 
yond question. And there is so much of 
this true that one may as well surrender 
at once. 

With so many claims to the marvelous 
it would be strange if there were not some 
features to really attract one to California, 
and to the man or woman in search of a 
life in the open and all its joys and experi- 
ences the State, strung along so many 
degrees of latitude, will be found more 
than responsive if approached in the right 
way, and at the right time. Climate is es- 
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sentially a factor in its out-of-door equa- 
tion, as it is a long, narrow state extending 
eight hundred miles from latitude 30° to 
latitude 42°; a maze of mountains, in fact 
the entire State is practically given over to 
two ranges of mountains—the Sierra Ne- 
vada and the Coast Range—the level land 
being the valleys between these ranges 
and their various spurs. There is com- 
paratively little of it, the Sacramento, the 
San Joaquin, and the San Gabriel valleys 
being types of the large fertile valleys; and 
there are numerous small ones and tilted 
mesas where the people make their homes, 
often little artistic bungalows or splendid 
mission mansions on the sides of hills; 
indeed the home life of the Californians 
illustrated by its artistic homes, is one of 
the great attractions. 

The ocean beats against long and seem- 
ingly interminable sandy beaches with in- 
numerable towns and camps, as in summer 
when the great interior valleys become 
hot the rancher brings out his camping 
outfit and starts for the shore. So popular 
is this idea in the rainless summer that in 
various parts of the State are seen “tent 
cities,’ where for a modest sum one can 
rent a completely equipped camp with an 
accompanying guarantee of perfect, storm- 
less weather, and in many places a guar- 
antee of no thunderstorms. 

Offshore flows the Japanese Gulf Stream, 
which, with the ocean, modifies the entire 
region, as the Gulf Stream affects England, 
though some students of weather deny 
this; the people, however, believe it be- 
cause it 7s mild. The result is, the moun- 
tains of the State, from north to south, 
have a real winter, but the valleys live in 
a perennial spring or summer. It does 
not rain from May to November, so there 
is a wet and dry season, and when the 
East is frozen up, California of the lowlands 
is vivid with greens, and wildflowers of 
every hue and tone convert the land into 
a garden. 

In a word, the climate of all California 
is much like that of Italy and the Riviera, 
with this exception: it is not so cold in 
winter nor so hot in summer, hence is really 
remarkable and particularly adapted to 
those who desire an outdoor life all the 
year round without ice and snow. In 
winter the country below three thousand 
feet looks like the East in June or July. 
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Wawano, Mariposa Big Tree 
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Court of a California home on the slope of the Sierra Madre, near Pasadena. 
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A California winter garden, 
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Landing a yellowtail, Santa Catalina Island. 

















A bit of old California. Mission of San Luis Obispo. 
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All the wild and garden flowers are in 
bloom, yet there is a decided crispness in 
the air, and people wear winter clothing 
and have fires to keep warm o’ nights. 
Near Los Angeles, a tourist center and a 
city of nearly 300,000, in February the ad- 
jacent Sierra Madre may be capped with 
snow, yet the bathing is good at the beaches 
and the water not colder than in July in 
the East. 

This prelude is necessary to illustrate 
why California, from one end of the State 
to the other, is so well adapted to the out- 
door man, woman or child; those who wish 
to walk, drive or ride over the country 
under the most favorable conditions, or 
who wish to camp out or get in touch with 
nature, winter and summer, without in- 
terference by snow or any of the winter 
features of the East, though if they wish 
to alternate snow and flowers, in Feb- 
ruary after a rainstorm, one has but to 
take the Mt. Lowe railway from Pasadena 
and prove the seeming joke of “picking 
oranges and strawberries, snowballing, and 
ocean bathing in comfort all in a day,” a 
climatic tale of such Munchausen-like pro- 
portions that the city trustees of Pasa- 
dena found it incumbent upon themselves 
to prove it and, with an official photog- 
rapher they demonstrated the possibility. 
They picked oranges in Pasadena at 9 A.M., 
reached the snowbanks of the Sierra Madre 
by 10:30, where sleighs and snowshoes 
awaited them. They descended to Pasa- 
dena and the poppy fields by noon, and 
at 3 P.M. were bathing in the Pacific at 
Santa Monica with an ocean temperature 
not colder than that at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in July. By 6 p.m. the demon- 
strators of California’s climate were back 
in Pasadena, and sitting beneath orange 
trees heavy with fruit, facing the snow- 
capped Sierras four miles distant, they 
posed for the last photograph and read 
the telegrams of congratulation from 
friends. This was taken up and carried 
out to some extent as a joke, but it did 
more to tell the true story of the variety 
of climates within an area of twenty-five 
or thirty miles, than endless books or 
pamphlets. 

All California has a large and constantly 
increasing tourist contingent, an army of 
thousands fleeing from ice and snow in 
winter and hot Eastern weather in summer, 
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as the California summers along shore are 
seldom hot. The throngs come because the 
land is a great national playground seem- 
ingly devised by nature for the purpose. 
So many automobiles are yearly brought 
into the State that every attempt is being 
made to give them a fitting welcome. The 
entire State has taken up the question of 
good roads. Many of the northern coun- 
ties have voted good roads bonds, and this 
activity is very noticeable about Stockton. 
Los Angeles county has recently voted 
$3,000,000, and a system of modern high- 
ways to compare with the best roads in 
Europe is under way under the chairman- 
ship of Chas. D. Daggett, an enthusiastic 
good roads advocate. Aside from the 
county roads, which will make perfect con- 
ditions for driving and riding over the 
country, the State is to build several high- 
ways north and south. There are already 
good roads all over the State. The writer 
found one of the best mountain roads he 
had ever seen from Sterling, Plumas 
county, to Prattville, a distance of fifty- 
seven miles, over two ranges of mountains. 
Motor cars are now racing from Los Angeles 
to the summit of Mount San Antonio, 
eleven thousand feet in air, this, San 
Jacinto, and San Bernardino being the 
great peaks of southern California. There 
is a good road over the entire Santa Cruz 
range, that is watered for its entire length 
in summer, leading to regions of great 
beauty much affected by walkers, campers 
and anglers. 

Few countries present more allurements 
for the motor enthusiast than the lowlands 
of California in -winter, as the land is cov- 
ered with verdure, and from San Francisco 
to San Diego one can follow the old trail 
of the mission friars—El Camino Real— 
reaching a mission every few hours, as they 
form an ecclesiastical chain along the 
coast, a series of stations which emphasize 
the characteristics of a race of men who 
were types of heroic explorers. The mis- 
sions are so situated that you come upon 
them at the end of a day’s journey. In 
the old days the traveler was given lodging, 
a fresh horse in the morning, and money if 
he needed it. And so the wayfarer traveled 
from San Diego de Alcala to San Luis Rey 
de Francia, then to San Juan Capistrano, 
San Gabriel Arcangel, San Fernando Rey 
de Espagna, and so on, all now connected 
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by good roads, and soon to have better, 
designed particularly for the motor car 
lover. 

All these missions, or nearly all, lie by 
the sea, and you have not made one hun- 
dred miles along El Camino Real before 
the suspicion enters your mind that some 
of the founders of these interesting, indeed 
fascinating piles, were anglers, as almost 
every mission stands hard by a trout 
stream of repute, or is near notable sea 
angling, for which, in a general way, up 
and down the coast, California is justly 
famous. San Luis Rey is near a charming 
little river—the San Luis—that once was 
a trout stream. San Juan is not far from 
another little river, and when you are fish- 
ing from the beach you can hear the chimes 
of the bells coming down the wind from 
the old mission. 

San Gabriel is in the vicinity of the river 
of that name, and up the cafion the best 
rainbow trout fishing in southern Cali- 
fornia is to be had, while from the small 
missions of Pala and Ringon you can reach 
the mountain region of San Bernardino 
and its fine trout streams and lake. Santa 
Barbara is near the Santa Inez; San Carlos 
Borromeo at the mouth of the Carmel—a 
little river that winds its way down 
through one of the beautiful valleys of Cal- 
ifornia—well adapted for driving, riding 
and camping out, winter and summer. 

One cannot be long in California without 
appreciating the fact that the magnet 
which attracts the throngs is the possi- 
bility of life in the open, winter and sum- 
mer, its many pastimes and sports. It is 
accentuated in every part of the State, 
even on the islands of the coast which are 
famed for their sports, cool summers and 
warm winters. They are the Coronados 
off San Diego, the Santa Catalina islands, 
in the channel of that name, including San 
Clemente, twenty miles long, forty miles 
off shore; Santa Catalina, twenty-two 
miles long, eighteen from the mainland, 
and San Nicolas, ninety miles from the 
latter. Off the Santa Barbara channel 
there is another group of islands ranging 
from seven to twenty miles in length— 
Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, San Miguel and 
Anacapa. Nearly all these islands have 
marked individuality in climate. Santa 
Catalina is visited by 150,000 persons an- 
nually, and has a summer contingent of 
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7,000. The attractions are the out-door 
life, sea angling, camping, riding over a 
thirty-mile mountain road with grade of 
5 and 10 per cent., ideal camps in scores of 
cafions, and wild goat hunting. At Santa 
Catalina and San Clemente, there is sea 
angling that for variety of game, and size, 
has attracted the anglers of the world. 
Here the leaping tuna is found in vast 
schools; here the long-finned tuna is so 
voracious that it has been hooked with a 
bait on a gaff, and at all of these islands 
there is a wealth of animal life exceeding 
that of the Mediterranean, that is a con- 
stant delight to the student or idler who 
may drift over the smooth waters far out 
to sea, or watch the fishes in the submarine 
forests of kelp through the glass bottom 
boats, a fleet of which is found here. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
specify the individual sports, but to demon- 
strate that the land appeals to the out-door 
man who would look, listen, ride, drive or 
camp; but does the idler become enthused 
he will find himself in a most interesting, 
sporting country in California, and this is 
especially true of angling, a sport either in 
river or ocean which has developed a re- 
markable club life. At Avalon the Tuna 
Club has a sumptuous club house, with 
membership all over the world; a club 
not alone to encourage the capture of fish, 
but to establish a standard to the credit of 
State and nation. The Striped Bass Club 
of San Francisco; the Salmon Clubs of 
Monterey and Santa Cruz; the Three-Six 
Club and Light Tackle Club of Avalon; the 
Southern California Angling Club, the Bait 
Club, the Coronado Angling Club, and a 
half-hundred more, from Humboldt to 
San Diego, tell the development of club 
life in this land of continual summer. 
These are but a fraction of the outdoor 
clubs. At Burlingame is a fine club de- 
voted to pastimes of the open. Nearly 
every large town has from one to two golf 
or tennis clubs, the open winter permitting 
this pastime. In Pasadena there are three 
or four clubs, the Annandale Golf Club, 
the Valley Hunt Club, the Pasadena Coun- 
try Club, and all have large and attractive 
homes. Riverside is famous for its polo 


and golf, Coronado for its unequaled facil- 
ities for all sports, while the country clubs 
of San Francisco, Stanford, Berkeley, San 
Mateo, San Rafael and Los Angeles, all 























A street scene in Los Angeles, the city of the Angels. 
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Agassiz Column, Glacier Point Trail, Yosemite. 
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have large memberships, and followings of 
ardent believers in out-of-door life. 

A feature of life here is the zsthetic 
side, the variety of conditions. At Santa 
Cruz, or near it, the fine forests and deep 
cafions are a constant invitation to climb 
or walk. Each cafion has its stream with 
rainbow trout, and all within sound of the 
sea which tell of salmon. The idler can 
solace himself with magnificent scenery, 
or he can indulge in almost any diversion 
under the banner of sport: good roads, 
fine sailing, hunting, fishing and some of 
the most beautiful camp sites in the coun- 
try in the shadow of the redwood giants 
thousands of years old. In the old days 
the mountains were covered with these 
trees, and to-day a fine grove of giants 
still stands as a reminder of what trees will 
do with a chance for their lives. The 
town of Santa Cruz lies at the foot of the 
range, on the north side of Monterey bay, 
and hundreds of visitors find a trip to this 
region in July and August alone sufficient 
to repay the journey to California. The 
bay is fifty miles long, Santa Cruz at the 
north and the old capitol of California at 
the south. In the months mentioned 
there gather here bands of several varieties 
of salmon, of which the chinook is the 
principal attraction to anglers—a silvery 
fellow tipping the true scales at forty, 
fifty, or even sixty, pounds. 

It is almost impossible for the visitor to 
understand the peculiar climatic condi- 
tions. In the fall he is constantly expect- 
ing winter, which never comes except in 
the calendar. Winter and summer are 
strangely jumbled together; in reality 
there are two summers and no winter for 
the stroller or he who is merely drifting 
along the great nereocystean forests and 
groves of the Kuro Shiwo. The real sum- 
mer is from May until November, when it 
does not rain and there is rarely a storm of 
any kind. To illustrate, you can make 
an appointment with a friend to go camp- 
ing any time from June until October, and 
you might put up a large forfeit to be given 
to charity, if the day proved stormy. The 
charity would, in all probability, never 
receive the money. 

The climate of California affords life in 
the open nearly every day in the year. 
This explains the numbers of golf clubs all 
over the State. The annual rainfall of 


southern California is rarely over twenty 
inches, about half of that of New York, so 
even in the so-called rainy season life in 
the open is not interfered with. The rain 
is like a magic wand. In summer the live 
oak groves, the adenostoma and other 
evergreens give some color, but the open 
country is gray and brown. When the 
rain falls an inch or so in November or 
January a wonderful transformation oc- 
curs. It at once washes the dust from 
the trees and from the very air. As if by 
magic the lofty peaks of San Jacinto, San 
Bernardino, the long Sierra Nevada and 
others are caps of snow hanging in the air. 
In a few days something happens—the 
entire face of nature changes. You see 
delicate lines of green creeping along the 
road, feathery plants—alfilaria—which 
form a mat, joining, mingling, and presto! 
the land has changed from brown to green. 
Shortly, myriads of wildflowers are in 
bloom, and a fiery glow sweeps along the 
mesas. By these signs you may know that 
winter has come on a great American play- 
ground, a winter of a thousand flowers. 

Californians have so imbued the travel- 
ing public with the idea that the State is 
a winter playground that they really lose 
the best part of the year in the State. In 
winter the main range of the Sierra Ne- 
vada is buried in snow and practically de- 
serted, but in the summer it becomes a 
playground for thousands. The Yosemite 
and the Giant Trees, the great national 
parks, now have their camps and hotels; 
the Kern, Merced and other rivers are 
stocked with trout and afford sport un- 
rivaled. The Sierras, which form the 
vertebral column of California are to a 
large extent, still virgin forests, due to the 
work of national park interests, and have 
been reserved to the people for all time; 
a stupendous forest with great alpine 
peaks; a region abounding in big game— 
deer, mountain lion, bear and wolf. 

Near the center of this region is Lake 
Tahoe, a mile above the sea, famous for its 
game and neighboring trout streams and 
small lakes innumerable, stocked with 
every variety of trout, its trails and camp- 
ing: grounds. From the great depths of 
Tahoe fish have been taken which weighed 
thirty pounds. The Truckee drains the 
lake and affords fine trout fishing, and 
from here north to the State line, following 
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up the main divide, or the rushing Sacra- 
mento, one is in a region given over to 
Nature at her best; a summer land beyond 
compare, where everything is big and ap- 
parently built on a large plan. No more 
attractive stream for fly-fishing or for the 
idler stroller can be imagined than this 
river rushing down from the region of 
Shasta; melted snow changed to silver, 
bounding over rocks, now in deep cajfions, 
again out into the open, everywhere a 
splendid virile thing, a true trout stream 


with all its phases and humors. If it so 
happens that you can linger into October, 
you see the autumnal colors, blazing over 
lofty cliffs, banks of azalea bushes, the 
umbrella-like saxifrage leaves, the terra 
cotta of the dogwood, and above all, higher 
yet, in the distance, the eternal forests of 
the range—pine, spruce and fir. 

It is essentially the country of the rider, 
the man on horseback, or he may be at the 
wheel of a motor car and he need not re- 
main in the valleys, but can go up into 














A modern way of climbing the Sierra Madre range, Pasadena. 




















A midwinter scene at Alhambra. 
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One of the fleet of glass bottom boats at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, in which the floating gardens 
and submarine forests are seen. 








the mountains. He can take a little 
mountain railway at Chico, if he wishes, 
for Sterling on the slope of the Sierra 
Nevada. From here a mountain stage 
road leads up over the Sierra Nevada to 
the divide for fifty miles, and late in the 
afternoon, after an all-day ride through 
the black forest, over a perfect mountain 
road, the stage tips down into the land of 
deep snows in winter, a region almost shut 
out from the world, yet a land now of 
little meadows through which the river 
of Feathers flows, winds its way down to 
the distant sea. 

It is said that in the old days the Indians 
came down from the region about: Mount 
Lassen and fastened feathers in bunches 
which they tied to sticks, which were thrust 
into the ground on the river banks to at- 
tract the big rainbow trout, which to-day 
are just as eager for feathers, though the 
modern bunch may be a “Professor,” a 
“Silver King,” a “Coachman” or “ Kam- 
loops,” or something peculiar to the coun- 
try, for way up here you will find the best 
camp and the best company at the home 
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of a fly maker whose inn is so near the 
river that you could cast from it into the 
swirling Feather. 

If you find this little river as the writer 
found it one summer, when the rainbows 
ran from two to seven pounds, that alone 
would be an excuse for a trip to California. 
The Feather, it is said, is one of the famous 
gold rivers of California, but the average 
man doubtless would never think of gold 
dust or ‘“‘color” in that region of delights 
unless it was seen in the glint of the living 
rainbow as it sprang high in air. 


All along the Sierras in summer there is 
good hunting for bear cr deer, good camp- 
ing places, good trails, good. inns, especially 
near the American River and up in the 
northwestern portion, where elk is occa- 
sionally seen. 

There is a glamour of romance about the 
valleys and mountains of California that is 
omnipresent and always fascinating. It 
may be the stories of the old Franciscans, 
the wild tales of the Indians in their strug- 
gle against the whites, or about some ranch 
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Spanish gallants through barred windows. 
Everywhere it is apparent, adding to the 
fascination, not easily described, of life in 
California. The region is so diversified 
that there is constant variety to the 
stroller, the one who is simply a wanderer 
over the land to see it with no special ob- 
ject in view, and a feature is that it is all 
easily available. Some of the most inter- 
esting sections are near large cities. In a 
few hours, either from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, one can reach the heart of two 
great mountain ranges and be literally 
lost to the world. 

The average traveler fails to see some 
of the most interesting parts of the State. 
Few tourists enter the Coast Range, which 
can best be seen by taking a motor car 
from San Diego to Los Angeles, then to 
Santa Barbara, to Pasa Robles, and so on 
to Monterey. In this way the entire coun- 
try can be enjoyed, though if desired, one 
can take the railroads, the Santa Fé, which 
skirts the shore between San Diego and 
Los Angeles, and the Southern Pacific 
from there to San Francisco. If the 
traveler seeks to know California intimately 
he can stop off at intervals along the eight 
hundred miles. In winter the roads all 
over the State are in use. There is an 
excellent road near San Diego leading to 
Point Loma, the theosophist headquarters. 
La Jolla is in the vicinity, a favorite resort 
for Eastern artists, famous for its caves 
and the incomparable colors on the cliffs 
which face the sea. The coast road leads 
one to perhaps the most interesting forest 
in California, that of the Torrey pine, 
fighting for its life to the number of four 
or five hundred trees on the slopes of 
cafons and the sides of mesas, tumbling 
into the sea. Nowhere else in the world 
except on Santa Rosa Island, one hundred 
or so miles to the north, can the Torrey pine 
be found, and why it is here, in so re- 
stricted an area, is a puzzle not yet solved 

On this part of the coast one is con- 
stantly coming upon little lagoons or lakes 
separated from the sea by sand dunes. 
Here are the duck clubs of the south, thirty 
or more, including the famous Balsa Chica. 
The Coast Range here is mainly low; San- 
tiazo; 3,300 feet, being its highest peak; 
but to the north it grows higher, and often 
the sea beats against it with splendid effect, 


of the old’ dons, or the love-making of 
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as at Point Firmin, where the spume leaps 
high in air. All the range is rent and cut 
by cafion streams, as the Santa Ynez, the 
Big and Little Sur, the Carmel, which drain 
a wide territory. 

From Monterey north, the country well 
deserves the attention of the lover of 
nature. The writer has taken it by rail, 
partly by coach, horseback, and motor car. 
One can leave the train at Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo, Pasa Robles, Monterey, 
and by carriage or motor, or even on foot 
in winter, find a country of wonderful 
possibilities. Near Pasa Robles, known 
for its beauty and its health-giving springs, 
the country abounds in great live oak 
groves, little valleys filled with them 
tucked away in the mountains near some 
old mission, as Soledad, near which are 
some of the most stupendous wholly rock 
mountains in the world, forming a striking 
feature in the landscape. Indeed, this 
section of the Coast Range adjacent to 
Pasa Robles, the little interior wild oak 
valleys, others filled with the gold of bloom- 
ing mustard, as at Lompoc, near the mis- 
sion Santa Ynez, are among the charming 
features of California, and all have rich 
historical and romantic associations dat- 
ing back to the time of Junipero Sierra 
and his followers who blazed the mission 
trail from Mexico to San Francisco. 

The walker or rider will find the roads 
excellent. About the old city of Monterey 
they approach perfection, while one of the 
best mountain roads in the country, 
watered daily, extends from Santa Cruz 
through and over the delectable redwood 
mountains of the Cross to San Francisco 
and beyond. 

The charm of the country at the mouth 
of the Sacramento, where the great river, 
which rises far up by Shasta’s slopes, is 
that one can tarry in San Francisco and in 
an hour cross the bay and enter a deep 
redwood forest about San Rafael, Sausa- 
lito and Bolinas, or Tamalpais. The stroller 
in this particular section cf California 
within sight of the smoke of a great city, 
might be a thousand miles away, so dense 
are the forests, so silent the groves. 

From here north one may follow the 
Coast Range, a region overgrown with the 
Sequoia sempervirens, eternally green, cut 
with myriads of cafions, lateral winding 
rivers of verdure, abounding in retreats, 
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trails and roads leading to countless regions 
of pure delight to the lover of nature, one 
of which, the headquarters of the Bohe- 
mian Club, is famed for its grandeur of po- 
sition and weird surroundings. From the 
summit of this range one may look to the 
west over the broad Pacific, whose bracing 
winds are a tonic to the State, while to the 
east the eye rests upon beautiful valleys 
down through which extend notable 
streams and rivers on their way to the sea. 
From the summit of these mountains one 
looks down into a country of lakes strung 
like emeralds, telling the story of many 
pastimes, as they provide the biggest bass 
in California and the most notable fishing 
of this kind. 

This is indeed the lake country of Cali- 
fornia, and around about are countless 
springs which vie with those of Europe and 
which would be equally famous had they 
the foreign trademark. On the various 
lakes are picturesque resorts similar to 
many on the Russian River. Following 
up the Coast Range, dipping into the 
valleys, the traveler finds an extraordinary 
variety of interests. Here is a vineyard 
where famous port and Burgundy are 
made; acres, miles of grapes in the fall, 
and seas of wine in great underground 
vats, as at Asti, big enough to give a ball 
in. Some extraordinary stories are told 
here of the wealth of wine, and how it has 
been used to put out fires when the water 
gave out, which was true at the mission 
of San José. Here are hundreds of acres 
of grain so tall that even on horseback it 
comes to the rider’s head, like the golden 


mustard of Lompoc. Acres, miles of cher- . 


ries and peaches, and one cool winter 
morning you find the men picking oranges 
not far from Glen County. You see the 
trees as park trees in Chico and make the 
discovery that northern California has an 
orange climate. Everywhere there is a 
wealth of verdure—strange opposites— 
orange, lime, lemon, alligator pear, banana, 
rubber, pepper and apple trees all in one 
garden. All the zones appear to meet here 
on common ground. The great range of 
the Sierra Nevada is nearly always in 
view, and as we approach the north it 


grows wilder and more distictly voicanic. 
Up at Marysville, famous in the days of 
"49, they are sifting the beds of rivers for 
gold, and almost everywhere there are 
mines, often high up in the mountains 
where the miners have a short summer and 
remarkable falls of snow. 

All the sections can be reached by the 
walker or driver, and the entire State, 
especially the Yosemite, the Big Tree 
region and the Kern River country is a 
delight to the camper-out, the man who 
takes his burro or pack train, large or 
small, and walks or drives into the wilder- 
ness. Especially is this life to be com- 
mended in California, as there is every 
possible variety, and if one wearies of the 
lower regions it is an easy matter to reach 
the Sierras where the altitude is from 6,000 
to 14,000 feet. From here numberless 
peaks extend away, embracing some of the 
finest camping country in the world. 

In the northern part of the State there 
is one region that invariably delights the 
traveler be he afoot or on horseback. This 
is Mount Shasta and its adjacent country, 
a typical ancient volcano that has bom- 
barded the land ages in the past. Its 
slopes are easily accessible, its beauties ever 
changing, and from its snow-cap or riven 
sides one may look off over the greater 
part of northern California. There is a 
fascination to this mountain. Whether it 
is the delicate gray tints that robe it in 
summer, the splendid cap of snow in win- 
ter, it never fails to lure the stroller and 
keep him within its sphere of peculiar in- 
fluence, as radiating away from it, in its 
shadow, are lakes, streams, rivers and 
brooks, cascades, deep gulches and cafions, 
which make the perfect country for the 
greatest enjoyment of outdoor life and its 
accompanying pastimes. One could not 
give the traveler in California better advice 
than to urge him to tarry in this region 
and to fully explore the extreme northern 
portion of the State, its forests and moun- 
tains, as it will be a revelation to hunter, 
nature lover, rider or walker, a conclusive 
argument that it is well to know one’s 
native country before exploring the strange 
and distant lands of the world. 
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ADVENTURING AMONG THE 
FIJIS 


XITI—OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


MAIFTY years ago two 
English missionaries in 
the Fijis wrote a book 
4 in which they said that 
the traffic in sandal- 
A wood, tortoise-shell and 
beche-de-mer among 
those islands “‘has been, and still is, chiefly 
in the hands of Americans from the port 
of Salem.” No corner of the Seven Seas 
seems to have been too hostile or remote 
to be unsought by the shipmasters of old 
Salem in their quest for trade. The first 
vessels of the East India Company to 
touch at the Fijis made a beginning of that 
commerce a little more than a hundred 
years ago. No more than four years after 
their pioneer voyage, however, Captain 
William Richardson in the Salem bark 
Active was trading with the natives and 


x 


aves 





, continuing his voyage to Canton in 1811. 


During the next half century the untutored 
people of the Fijis pictured the map of 
America as consisting mostly of a place 
called Salem, whose ships and sailors were 
seldom absent from the palm-fringed 
beaches of the South Seas. 

When Commodore Wilkes sailed on his 
exploring expedition of the South Seas in 
1840, his pilot and interpreter was Captain 
Benjamin Vandeford of Salem. He died 
on the way-home from this famous cruise, 
and Commodore Wilkes wrote of him: 
“He had formerly been in command of 
various vessels sailing from Salem, and 
had made many voyages to the Fiji Is- 
lands. During our stay there he was 
Particularly useful in superintending all 
trade carried on to supply the ship.’”” It 
was another Salem skipper of renown, 
Captain John H. Eagleston, who carried 


one of Commodore Wilkes’ vessels safely 
into port among the Fijis in 1840, by rea- 
son of his intimate knowledge of those 
waters. 

South Sea trading in that era was a 
romance of commerce, crowded with peril- 
ous adventure. The brig Charles Doggett, 
of Salem, commanded by Captain George 
Batchelder, was lying off Kandora, in the 
Fijis, in 1833, when her crew was attacked 
by natives. Five of the seamen and the 
mate were killed and most of the others 
wounded. On her way to Manila in the 
same voyage the brig touched at the Pelew 
Islands and was again attacked, in which 
affray a cabin boy was killed. The Charles 
Doggett had previously played a part in 
one of the most romantic chapters of ocean 
history, the mutiny of the Bounty. In 
1831, Captain William Driver took the 
brig to Tahiti whither, a short time before, 
the Bounty colony had been transported 
by the British Government from its first 
home on Pitcairn Island. There were 
eighty-seven of these descendants of the 
original mutineers, and they had been 
taken to Tahiti at their own request to 
seek a more fertile and habitable island. 
They were an Utopian colony, virtuous, 
and intensely pious, and soon disgusted 
with the voluptuous immoralities of the 
Tahitians, they became homesick for the 
isolated peace of Pitcairn Island, and 
begged to be carried back. 

When Captain Driver found them they 
besought him to take them away from 
Tahiti, and he embarked them for Pitcairn 
Island, fourteen hundred miles away. 
They had been gone only nine months but 
they rejoiced with touching eagerness and 
affection at seeing their old home again. 
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Captain Driver went on 
his way in the Charles 
Doggett, with the satisfac- 
tion of having done a 
kindly deed for one of 
the most singularly at- 
tractive and picturesque 
communities known in 
modern history. 

Another kind of sea 
story was woven in the 
loss of the Salem ship, 
Glide, which was wrecked 
at Tackanova, in 1832, 
after her company had 
been set upon by natives 
with the loss of two sea- 
men. The South Sea 
Islands were very prim- 
itive in those days, and 
thenarrativeof the Glide, 
as told by oneof her crew, 
portrays customs, con- 
ditions and adventures 
which have long since 
vanished. 

The Glide was owned 
by the famous Salem 
shipping merchant, 
Joseph Peabody, and 
commanded by Captain 
Henry Archer. Shesailed 
for the South Pacific in 
1829, with a crew of young men hailing from 
her home port. While at New Zealand, a 
journal kept on board records that “the 
presence of several English whale ships 
helped to relieve the most timid of us from 
any feeling of insecurity because of the 
treachery of the natives. Among the 
visitors on board was a chief supposed to 
have been concerned in the massacre of 
the ship Boyd’s crew in the Bay of Islands. 
Some of the particulars of this tragedy 
were related to us by foreigners, resident at 
New Zealand. The chief was a man of 
very powerful frame, and of an exceedingly 
repulsive appearance. The cook said: 
‘There, that fellow looks as though he 
could devour any of us without salt.’” 

A little later in the voyage the Glide hit 
a reef and her captain decided that she 
must be hove down and repaired. How 
small these old-time vessels were is shown 
in this process of heaving them down, or 
careening on some sandy beach when their 
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This ancient Hawaiian idol, carved 
from a single block of wood, is 
one of three in existence. 












hulls needed cleaning or 
repairs. In the Peabody 
Museum of Salem there 
is a painting, done by 
one of the crew of a 
Salem brig, the Eunice, 
which was hauled ashore 
on a South Sea Island. 
After stripping, empty- 
ing her and caulking her 
seams, the crew discov- 
ered that it was a task 
beyond their strength to 
launch her again. What 
did they do but assemble 
all spare timber, cut 
down trees and hew 
planks, and after incred- 
ible exertion build a huge 
cask around the brig’ s dis- 
mantled bull. It was 
more of a cylinder than 
a cask, however, from 
which the bow and stern 
of the craft extended. 

Then with hawsers 
rigged around the great 
“cask,” and windlasses 
manned, every possible 
purchase was obtained, 
and slowly the brig began 
to roll over and over 
toward the sea, exactly 
as a barrel is rolled down the skids into a 
warehouse. In this unique and amazing 
fashion the stout Eunice was trundled 
into deep water. As soon as she was 
afloat, the planking which encased her 
was stripped off and she was found to be 
uninjured. Then her masts were stepped 
and rigged, her ballast, stores and cargo 
put aboard, and she sailed away for Salem. 
The painting of this ingenious incident 
tells the story more convincingly than can 
the description. 

The account of the heaving down of the 
Glide is not so unusual as this, but it throws 
an interesting light upon the problems of 
these resourceful mariners of other days. 
“To heave down the ship was an under- 
taking requiring great caution and ability,” 
the journal relates. ‘‘A large ship to be 
entirely dismantled; a large part of her 
cargo to be conveyed ashore; a floating 
stage of spars and loose timbers con- 
structed alongside; ourselves surrounded 
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by cannibals, scores of which were con- 
tinually about the vessel and looking as 
if they meditated mischief. It was well 
for the Glide that her captain not only 
knew the ropes but had been a ship car- 
penter and could use an axe. He had not, 
like many masters of vessels nowadays, 
climbed up to the captain’s berth through 
the cabin window. He was fully equal to 
this emergency.” 

The ship, having been hove down with- 
out mishap, she was made ready for open- 
ing a trade in beche-de-mer, a species 
of sea-slug, which was dried and carried 
to China and the Philippines as a delicacy 
in high repute among the people of those 
countries. A safe anchorage was found, 
and the king of the nearest tribe “made 
pliable” by numerous gifts, after which 
a contract was made with him for gather- 
ing the cargo. He assembled his people 
and set them at work erecting on the 
beach the row of buildings needed for 
storing and curing the sea-slugs. 

When this was done the warriors of 
near-by friendly tribes began to appear in 
canoes, bringing their wives and children. 
They built huts along the beach until an 
uproarious village had sprung up. Its 
people bartered tortoise shell, hogs and 
vegetables for iron tools, and whales’ teeth, 
and helped to gather beche-de-mer in the 
shallow water along the reefs. Two of the 
ship’s officers and perhaps a dozen of the 
crew lived ashore for the purpose of curing 
the cargo. Their plant was rather impos- 
ing, consisting of a “Batter House” a 
hundred feet long by thirty wide, in which 
the beche-de-mer was spread and smoked; 
the ‘Trade House,” in which were stored 
muskets, pistols, cutlasses, cloth, iron 
ware, beads, etc.; and the “Pot House,” 
which contained the great kettles used for 
boiling the unsavory mess. In putting up 
these buildings the king would make a 
hundred of his islanders toil a week on end 
for a musket—and he kept the musket. 

“The business aboard, the din of indus- 
try ashore, the coming and going of boats 
and the plying of hundreds of canoes to and 
from the sea reef, gave much animation to 
things,” writes the chronicler of this voy- 
age of the Glide. “Indeed I could not 
but regard the scene, among islands so 
little known to the world, as highly credit- 
able to the commercial enterprise of the 
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merchants engaged in the trade. Where 
next, thought I, will Salem vessels sail ? 
North or south, around Good Hope or the 
Horn, we find them officered and manned 
by Salem men. The Giide’s company were 
thirty men, most of whom were young, 
strong and active, a force sufficient with 
our muskets, pistols, cutlasses, etc., to 
resist any attack from the natives. Though 
without a profusion of ornamental work, 
the Glide was a beautiful model, as strong 
as oak and ship carpenters could make her. 
At anchor in the harbor of Miambooa, she 
had a war-like appearance. Heavy can- 
non loaded with cannister and grape-shot 
projected from the portholes on each side. 
In each top was a chest of arms and am- 
munition, On deck and below, weapons 
of defense were so arranged as to be avail- 
able at short notice. Boarding nettings 
eight or ten feet high were triced up around 
the ship by tackles and whipping lines sus- 
pended from the ends of the lower yard- 
arms.” 

Before the journal deals with the tragedy 
and loss of the Glide, the author jots down 
such bits of information as this: 

“One of the most powerful chiefs on this 
island (Overlau) at the time of our visiting 
it was Mr. David Whepley, an American, 
and, | believe, a native of New Bedford, 
whence he had sailed some years before in 
a whale ship. For some cause, on the ar- 
rival of the vessel here, he took sudden 
leave and ultimately became distinguished 
among the natives. He was a young man 
apparently about thirty years of age.” 

The career of a trader in the South Seas 
three quarters of a century ago was en- 
livened by incidents like the following: 

“When passing within a few miles of 
Pennrhyn’s Island, we noticed some canoes 
filled with savages coming off to the ship. 
Wishing to procure some grass for our live- 
stock, we hove to and awaited their ap- 
proach. Their numbers and strength made 
it prudent to put ourselves in a defensive 
position; each man was armed and our 
cannon, loaded with grape-shot, were run 
out at the portholes. 

“Presently there were along side fifty or 
sixty of the most repulsive monsters that 
I ever beheld; very tall, of complexion un- 
mixed black, with coarse, stiff hair like 
hog’s bristles, and their language, if such 
it was, more resembling dogs barking than 
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articulate speech. Their whole aspect was 
truly terrific. They were not permitted to 
come on board, but only to clamber up 
the sides of the vessel. The ship’s chan- 
nels fore and aft, on both sides, were filled 
with them. The Glide’s company was 
armed, yet our situation was very perilous. 

“Whilst Captain Archer was selecting 
some articles of trade, a spear was hurled 
at him by a savage standing in the larboard 
mizzen channels. I stood within four or 
five feet of the captain, and saw the savage, 
but his movement was so quick that I could 
not in season give the alarm. The cap- 
tain was leaning over the larboard hen 
coop, his back was toward the savage, 
and but for a providential turning of his 
head, the spear would have pierced his 
neck. As it was, it grazed his neck and in- 
flicted a slight wound. 

“This seemed to be a signal for attack; 
the savages became exceedingly clamorous. 
The captain commanded ‘Fire.’ It was a 
fearful order and fearfully obeyed. Five or 
six savages, among them the one who had 
hurled the spear, were shot and fell back 
with a death shriek into the sea. Others 
were severely wounded by our boarding 
pikes, and cutlasses. Two or three of the 
crew were slightly injured in keeping the 
natives from the deck. Had the cap- 
tain’s orders been a moment delayed, the 
savages must have gained the better of us. 
As soon as the captain’s order had been 
given I let go the weather main-brace. 
A six-knot breeze was blowing and the 
yards having been quickly rounded, the 
motion was soon sufficient to embarrass 
the savages, and we were enabled to drive 
them from the ship. 

“As the Glide moved on, we left them 
astern in the utmost confusion. Their 
situation was truly pitiable. The sun had 
set; there was a heavy sea, and the wind 
was freshening. They were five miles 
from their island. Some were swimming 
about hither and thither to recover their 
canoes which had been upset by the ship’s 
progress; some went soon to the bottom, 
and others who had gained their canoes, 
sat hideously bemoaning the desolation 
around them. Their eyes rolled wildly as 
they hurled their spears toward the ship, 
and they howled and gnashed their teeth 
like so many fiends of darkness. We 
passed within a mile of the island and ob- 


served numerous fires kindled along the 
shore, probably as beacons to guide back 
the natives who had attacked us.” 

Captain Archer’s ship filled her hold with 
beche-de-mer and carried it to Manila, re- 
turning to the Fijis for a second cargo. 
Arriving once more at the island of Over- 
lau, the first and third officers with part of 
the crew were sent in a boat to Lakamba, 
an island twenty-five miles distant, to 
conduct the traffic in beche-de-mer. Be- 
cause of shoal water the ship could not 
follow them and she carried on a trade at 
her anchorage in tortoise shell and sandal 
wood. ‘‘Knowing that on the completion of 
our second cargo...” reads the journal, 
“we were to leave the Fijis finally, the 
men at Lakamba worked with zeal. The 
men aboard ship were no less industrious. 
The armorer and his mate manufactured 
knives, chisels, and other cutlery for ex- 
change. The carpenter was busy at his 
bench. Abaft some were repairing the 
rigging; on deck others were mending 
sails and making matting bags to pack 
beche-de-mer. The sun shone not on a 
more faithful crew. The captain traded 
with the natives when they came along- 
side, and directed all matters aboard. 
Thus prosperously passed several weeks. 

“We were frequently visited by David 
Whepley, the American chieftain at Over- 
lau; sometimes accompanied by two or 
three of his warriors. He was usually 
dressed as a sailor and had with him a 
loaded rifle, whose good qualities were the 
main topic of his conversation. He also 
told us much concerning his singular life, 
and his adopted people, over whom he 
seemed to have great influence, owing to 
his superior wisdom, and the good terms ex- 
isting between him and the powerful king 
of Bou. 

“The king of Bou sometimes visited us. 
When this old chief, whose complexion 
was darkness visible, out of which peered 
two deep-set glaring eye-balls with a 
grizzly beard tapering to a point a foot 
below his chin, came alongside in his large 
double canoe, the spectacle was impres- 
sive. This canoe was of curious and im- 
posing structure, able to hold a hundred 
or more persons, with a triangular matting 
sail as large as the Glide’s main topsail. He 
was accompanied by forty or fifty vigorous 
black warriors, huge but symmetrical in 
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build, with elegant white turbans on their 
heads, and ornaments hanging from their 
ears. They were girt with some white 
tapas, and held massive clubs and spears, 
which they use with terrible effect. 

“One morning about forty of the savages 
of Overlou brought some fruit off to the 
ship, ostensibly for trade. Only two or 
three of them were allowed to come on 
board at a time. Nine or ten of the crew 
were variously occupied in different parts 
of the ship. The armorer and myself were 
at work together on the forecastle. In a 
short time our suspicions were excited by 
seeing our visitors engaged in close con- 
versation among themselves, and counting 
the men, ‘Rua, Tolo, Va, Leema, Ono, 
Vetu,’ etc. (one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, etc.) The armorer was going aft to 
inform the captain of the circumstances 
when our second officer, on looking over the 
ship’s side, saw some savages busily pass- 
ing up weapons to others standing in the 
channels. The men aloft, having also per- 
ceived this maneuver, hurried down on 
deck and discharged a volley of musketry 
over the heads of the visitors which dis- 
persed them. Some leaped into the sea, 
others into their canoes, and swam or 
paddled ashore in great consternation.” 

But the company of the Glide were not 
to escape scot-free from the hostility of the 
Fijians. A few days after the foregoing 
incident, the second officer, carpenter, and 
six of the foremast hands were sent ashore 
to cut an anchor-stalk of timber. As 
usual, the boat was well supplied with 
arms and ammunition. A boy of the 
party was left in charge of the boat on the 
beach, and the others went into the nearest 
woods. Presently a score of natives ap- 
peared and tried to trade, but the sailors 
were too busy to deal with them, where- 
upon they sauntered off to the beach and 
began to annoy the lad who had been left 
behind. Before long they were stealing 
articles from the boat and the young sen- 
tinel raised an alarm. 

“The men hearing the cry were making 
for the boat,” relates the diarist of the 
Glide, “‘when the savages in a body rushed 
toward them. Our sailors, leveling their 
loaded muskets, retreated backward to the 
beach, avoiding with great difficulty the 
clubs and spears hurled at them. Thus 
all but two reached the boat. One of these 
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as he came down to the water’s edge, im- 
prudently discharged his musket, and was 
instantly attacked and overpowered. He 
succeeded in throwing himself into the 
water, and after swimming a few strokes 
was seen to lift his -head streaming with 
blood, and with his hand beckon feebly 
for the boat, which, amidst the excite- 
ment, had been shoved off into deep water. 
He was followed by the savages, again 
attacked, dragged ashore and slain. The 
other unfortunate man rushed from the 
woods, hewing his way with the butt of his 
musket through the crowd of savages and 
fell dead on the beach. 

“Whilst the crew on board was busily 
engaged in washing decks the fearful war- 
cry of the natives fell upon our ears. David 
Whepley, who was sitting with some mem- 
bers of his tribe upon the taffrail, cried 
out, ‘There is trouble with your shipmates 
ashore.’ Seeing the flash and hearing the 
report of the musket, I ran aft to give the 
alarm to Captain Archer, who hastened 
on deck and after scanning the beach with 
the glass, ordered a boat away, in which 
Whepley himself went. 

“Our feeling may be imagined as we 
went over the ship’s side and watched in 
silence the first boat making towards us, 
having on board only six of the eight men 
who had left the ship. Who had been left 
behind we knew not, until on a nearer ap- 
proach one of the crew exclaimed, ‘I do 
not see Derby or Knight.’* 

“The lifeless bodies of the two men were 
found by the second boat’s company lying 
on the beach stripped of their clothing and 
dreadfully mangled. They were wrapped 
in garments, brought on board and laid out 
upon the quarter deck. About eleven 
o’clock of the same day they were com- 
mitted to the care of David Whepley, who 
carried them to his end of the island and 
buried them. Although no funeral ser- 
vices were formally held, yet in the hearts 
of all that looked upon the dead, and 
walked the deck in sadness, were solemn 
thoughts of death and earnest hopes that 
this severe and unexpected stroke might 
influence for good our after lives.” 

* Joshua Derby and Enoch Knight, both of Salem. 

y a most extraordinary coincidence, this Enoch 
Knight’s brother, who was first officer of the ship 
Friendship of Salem, Captain Endicott, was killed in 
the same month of the same year by the natives of 


Quallah Battoo on the coast of Sumatra when the ves- 
sel was captured by Malay savages. 
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Not long after this tragedy the Glide 
sailed for the island of Miambooa, which 
was destined to be the scene of her loss. 


The story of the wreck and the experience 


of the survivors among a tribe of singularly, 
friendly Fijis seems worthy a place in the 
history of Salem seafarers, whose adven- 
tures, taken together, make an epic of blue- 
water. I have allowed one of the crew of 
the Glide, for the most part, to tell his 
own story in the following pages instead 
of putting in into my own words: 

“Every boat load of beche-de-mer that 
came off from the shore (at Miambooa),” 
runs the story, “was greeted with joy, for 
it added something to the cargo which 
was fast being completed. Friendly rela- 
tions existed between the natives and our- 
selves, so that the trade was undisturbed. 
The ship was in good order and we were 
almost ready to leave the islands. At 
evening the officers walked the quarter deck 
with lighter step, and the crew, well and 
happy, assembled upon the forecastle, 
which resounded with their mirth and 
songs. One of these songs was ‘Home 
Sweet Home,’ and under a clear starlit sky, 
enjoying after hard work the grateful ocean 
breeze, the inspiring chorus of this song 
burst forth from our hearts and recalled to 
memory long past and distant scenes. 
Our shipmates ashore also caught our 
pealing chorus as it floated over the still 
water to their ears and they sent it back to 
the ship like an echo.” 

On March 31 (1831), the sky began to 
lower, and sudden gusts of wind blowing 
violently down the high land which east- 
ward overhangs the town of Bonne Rarah, 
caused the ship to careen and presaged a 
coming storm. 

“The signal guns at the usual hour an- 
nounced ‘all’s well,’ but in the gloomy 
light the wind increased to hurricane force, 
and after making a gallant fight of it the 
Glide dragged her anchors and was driven 
on a reef. The crew got ashore in day- 
light, but after being twenty-two months 
absent from port, was wrecked the Glide, 
one of the stateliest ships that ever sailed 
from Salem. 

“Among those who left the ship in the 
same party with me,” wrote our survivor, 
“was a young man who communicated to 
me some interesting particulars of his life. 
His name was William Carey. He had 


sailed, some years before, from Nantucket 
in the whale-ship Oreno, which was wrecked 
near Turtle Island, one of the Fijis. The 
officers and crew escaped from the wreck, 
but Carey, noticing a disturbance between 
his shipmates and the natives, concealed 
himself, fearing the issue. He remained 
in safe seclusion two or three days, not 
venturing to go out least he should suffer 
what he supposed to be, and what was, the 
fate of his companions, and he stealthily 
crept from his concealment in search of 
food. He was seen by a native and, con- 
scious of being discovered, he seated him- 
self on a rock, and turning his back toward 
the savage, awaited the result in powerless 
despair. The native approached him, 
bade him rise, and conducted him to the 
Boore.* The natives held an animated 
conference, at which it was decided to 
spare his life, and he was taken by the 
chief into his family, and ever afterwards 
well provided for and kindly treated. 

“Several years after the loss of the 
Oreno, the Salem ship Clay, Captain Van- 
derford, of Salem, arrived at the same 
island. Carey’s acquaintance with the 
language and customs of the natives 
enabled him to render important services 
in the way of trade. After the departure 
of the Clay from the islands, Carey shipped 
on board the brig Quill, Captain Kinsman, 
of Salem. With this vessel he remained 
until her cargo was completed, when he 
was induced to take a berth in the Glide 
Thus was he twice wrecked at the Fijis, 
and twice subjected to a residence among 
the savages without meanwhile visiting 
home. 

“In the course of two or three days after 
the wreck of the Giide, the king permitted 
a part of the crew with several natives to 
go off to the ship to get the salt provisions 
and bread. Fifty or sixty savages were 
ransacking the wreck in every part, strip- 
ping the rigging from the spars, unhinging 
the cabin-doors, hacking timber to extract 
nails and spikes, beating in barrels and 
hogsheads, dragging up our chests from 
the forecastle, jabbering all the while like 
monkeys, yet working with the steady 
gravity of old caulkers. The sight was 
painful, yet their eagerness to outdo each 
other in securing booty was amusing. 

“In my chest was a small package of 


* The tribal council house and temple. 














letters valuable to me alone, which | was 
now, in my misfortune, especially desir- 
ous to keep. As I went towards the chest 
to get them I was repulsed by a savage who 
raised his club over my head and bade me 
begone or he would slay me. ‘Sab- lago, 
sah- senga, ne- lago, sah- moke.’ | desisted 
from my purpose, and in a few minutes 
saw my chest with every token of home in 
it, tumbled over the ship’s side. 

“Our beche-de-mer about half-filled the 
hold and by the bilging of the ship, had 
become a putrid mass. At the foot of the 
mainmast was a barrel of cast iron axes, 
whose position the natives had somehow 
learned. Their desire for this tempting 
prize overcame their reluctance to use 
the only means of securing it, and down 
they dove into the loathsome mass at the 
risk of suffocation, often plunging in vain 
several times and crawling back on deck 
covered with slime. One native in diving 
came in contact with some mortar formed 
by a cask of lime that was broken by the 
motion of the ship. Grasping a handful he 
returned dripping with beche-de-mer and 
asked what the strange substance was. 
‘The white man’s bread,’ answered one of 
the crew. The native took a large mouth- 
ful which well nigh strangled him and spat 
it out with many wry faces and ludicrous 
motions amid the loud laughter of his friends, 

“Soon after the complete plundering of 
the ship, a council respecting us was held 
in the Boore by the king, priests and war- 
riors. It was told me that on the arrival 
of the first boat’s company at Bonne 
Rarah, the captain was thus questioned 
by the king: ‘Should Fijians be cast ashore 
among your people, how would you treat 
them?’ ‘Kindly,’ was the reply. ‘Then,’ 
rejoined the king, ‘I will treat you kindly. 
Go with your men to the Boore, and | will 
protect you.’ Nevertheless, the consulta- 
tion caused us many misgivings. The king 
urged that our services would be very 
valuable in showing them the use of 
muskets and in repairing them, in making 
bullets, etc. One chief thought that we 
should eat too much, and hence prudently 
suggested our being dispatched at once. 

“The high priest arose to give his judg- 
ment, which was awaited with great inter- 
est. This man was very black, of mons- 
trous size, and most unpleasant to look at. 
He recommended that they make hogs of 
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us, alluding to the practice of killing these 
animals by blows on the head, cooking and 
eating them. This advice was consistent 
with the reputation of this priest. It was 
said that on the morning before the wreck 
of the ship, he stood outside his hut yelling 
and writhing. The natives declared that 
he shouted the vessel ashore. 

“After much discussion the better coun- 
sel of the king prevailed. The decision 
was made known to us all by natives who 
ran and embraced us, crying, ‘Sambooloa 
booloa papalangi.’ (The white man will 
not be hurt). ° 

“Soon after the breaking ‘up of the 
council the king as a reassurance of his 
favor, returned to us a few of our belong- 
ings. His method of distribution showed 
either his supreme contempt for maritime 
rank or a great error in valuation, for 
whilst to the crew generally he gave gar- 
ments or other things very needful and 
acceptable, upon Captain Archer he be- 
stowed with the utmost dignity and con- 
descension a wornout chart and a useless 
fragment of an old flannel shirt. 

“The interest of the king in our welfare 
constantly showed itself during our three 
months’ residence at Bonne Rarah. Al- 
most daily he looked in upon us to learn 
our wants, and kept in his house for our 
sole use quantities of tea, coffee and to- 
bacco which he distributed to us as need 
required. If we met him in our walks 
about the village the salutations ‘sab- 
andra, touronga-lib,’ (welcome king) ‘sab- 
andra papalangi,’ (welcome white man), 
were amicably exchanged. There was 
withal about him a dignity which well 
comported with his kingly character, and 
showed that any violations of loyalty on 
the part of the natives or of due respect on 
ours would not go unpunished. 

“On the 28th of March, Captain Archer, 
Carey and two or three of our men sailed 
in our boat by the king’s consent, to the 
island of Bou, the capital of the Fijis. 
This, our first separation, though on many 
accounts painful, was prudently planned, 
as a vessel was rumored to be in the vicin- 
ity of Bou. After exchanging farewells 
and cheers of mutual encouragement they 
started on their perilous adventure of sail- 
ing two hundred miles in a small boat, 
exposed to many dangers, and, not the 
least, attacks from savages. 
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“The singular use made of our clothing 
by the natives was often ludicrous. Some 
wore our jackets buttoned down behind 
others had on our trousers wrong side be- 
fore; one little fellow strutted along in a 
ruffled shirt which had belonged to one of 
the officers, the ruffles flaring on his back. 
Amongst the booty from the ship were 
many casks of powder, of whose explosive 
nature the natives had little knowledge. 
In one dwelling which we visited were a 
large number of kegs of powder promiscu- 
ously placed on the floor, in the center of 
which a fire was kindled. The family was 
cooking their usual food, loose powder was 
scattered about, and the proprietor himself, 
dressed in a sailors’ jacket and with a 
Scotch cap on his head, sat on a keg of 
powder before the fire, composedly smoking 
his pipe. We were somewhat amazed at 
the sight. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether Damocles himself (whose famous 
sword has become much blunted by its 
frequent use in illustration) had more 
cause to be ill at ease at his feast than we 
had while paying to our native friend the 
civilities of the season. Our visit was not 
protracted, and we took leave before the 
dinner in preparation was ready to be 
eaten. 

“Occasionally we invited the king to 
share our provisions with us. Whenever 
he was graciously pleased to accept the in- 
vitation he brought with him a chair, 
plate, knife and fork (which he had ob- 
tained from the ship), and after seating 
himself with becoming dignity, grasped 
the knife in his left hand at such an angle 
that as soon as one piece of food entered 
his mouth, two fell back upon his plate. 
He also used his fork as a tooth-pick, thus 
confirming the notion that this practice 
comports better with the manners of sav- 
age than of civilized life. 

“An odd volume of Shakespeare saved 
from the wreck, moved us to get up a dra- 
matic entertainment, the subject of which 
was the voyage of the Glide. The play 
began with the captain engaged in ship- 
ping a crew at a sailor’s boarding house, 
and holding forth all those eloquent at- 
tractions usually set off by this class of 
men. Following this scene were various 
mishaps of the voyage. The king and a 
crowd of natives were seated before us on 
mats, and paid wondering attention, at a 


loss to understand most of our sayings 
and doings until in the course of the play, 
our arrival at the Fijis was pictured. 

“The trafficking and haggling with the 
natives was mimicked by an officer, play- 
ing the part of a Fijian, and a common 
sailor as the trading master. Our drift 
was more clearly comprehended now, and 
the progress of the action more eagerly 
watched. And when the efforts of the 
natives to cheat us were baffled, the sense 
of the whole matter flashed upon the 
audience, and the Boore resounded with an 
uproar of savage delight. Through the re- 
mainder of the play, involving the wreck 
and our hospitable reception by the king, 
to whom and his people many compliments 
were paid by the actors, we were followed 
with intense interest, and at the close by 
expressions of royal satisfaction.” 

The life of these islanders, as enjoyed by 
the crew of the Glide was a kind of tropical 
idyls, for the white trader had not yet 
blighted them with rum and disease. Our 
sailor narrator wrote of this Eden into 
which he was cast by a kindly fate: 

“One day, I was invited by a chief, 
whom I had frequently visited, to accom- 
pany him on an excursion to the interior 
of the island. We passed through a defile 
of the mountains, and then struck into a 
well-beaten path leading through a rather 
uneven region. The beautiful diversity 
of prospect from the higher portions of our 
course, the mild air of the delightful day, 
birds of brilliant plumage singing in the 
trees about us, the ripe and grateful fruit 
easily procured, patches of sugar-cane here 
and there pleasant to see and taste, agree- 
able conversation, and the kindly civilities 
of natives whom we met, made our walk 
the source of intense and various enjoy- 
ment. 

“At sunset we reached our journey’s 
end, a small village of about thirty rudely 
constructed huts, and were heartily wel- 
comed by the chief of the tribe, who con- 
ducted us to his house, and soon set before 
us a repast of baked pig, fruit and vege- 
tables. In the evening, about twenty 
natives, invited by our host, assembled, 
among whom were several that I had seen 
on board the ship, and who recognized me 
with apparent delight. A general con- 
versation, relating, beside many other 
topics, to the lost ship, the white men and 
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their country, was held, throughout which, 
it was gratifying to observe, mutual kind- 
ness and courtesy prevailed. The social 
party was highly interesting, occasionally 
enlivened with good-humored mirth. 

“In the morning we visited the Boore, 
which was similarly constructed, though in 
every respect inferior, to that at Bonne 
Rarah. In the center of the apartment, 
where we held the religious ceremonies, 
which were about to commence when we 
reached the building, was a very large bowl 
of angona or avaroot, of which, after being 
properly prepared, all the natives assem- 
bled repeatedly partook, the intervals be- 
tween the potations being occupied by the 
priest pronouncing certain forms of speech, 
to which the audience, who were seated 
around the apartment, now and then re- 
sponded. Near the door were arranged 
in open sight several small, round blocks 
of wood, singularly ornamented with sen- 
nit and carved work, to which the natives, 
as they came in and retired, made low 
obeisance. 

“As usual, no females were present. 
After the conclusion of the service, which 
held an hour, we rambled about the vil- 
lage, being kindly welcomed wherever we 
called; and, at length, returned to the 
house of the hospitable chief, whence, hav- 
ing partaken of another ample feast, and 
thanked our host for his kind attention, 
we departed for Bonne Rarah. My ex- 
cursion surprised both me and my ship- 
mates, to whom I gave an account of it, 
for we had previously heard much said of 
the ferocity of the inland savages. 

“In the latter part of April a festival, 
which we were kindly invited to attend, 
was held at a village about forty miles 
from Bonne Rarah. As the place, though 
on the island of Tacanova, was easiest of 
access by sailing, my shipmates, it was 
determined, should accompany the king 
in his double canoe, and I went with the 
chief with whom I made the inland ex- 
cursion, in his single canoe. My patron | 
found to be very loquacious, for, instead 
of our holding a pleasant conversation 
together, he took upon himself to give me 
a lecture of what was to be expected at 
the coming festival, diversifying his dis- 
course with solib (grand feast), leebo, leebo 
(great, great), benacka, benacka (good, 
good), mungety-leelo (plenty of provisions), 


pookah (pigs), ouvie (yams), aooto (bread- 
fruit), boondy (plantains), all of which 
expressions, of course, deeply impressed 
my imagination. Now and then he asked, 
whether I comprehended what he said. 
Whatever was my response, he was none 
the less talkative, for when he questioned 
me, sah gala guego (do you understand’), 
if | answered sab senga (no), he labored long 
and hard to make his meaning clear to my 
mind; and, if my reply was sah gala quow 
(1 do understand), he took courage from 
the honest confession, and at once pro- 
ceeded to give me more information. 

“Soon after sunset, having landed at a 
small island midway between Bonne Rarah 
and the place to which we were bound, 
we were well received by the natives, who 
conducted us to their Boore, near the top of 
a high hill, and presently furnished us with 
a generous repast. Here, in less than an 
hour, the report of our arrival drew to- 
gether many savages, from whose evident 
astonishment, as they gazed upon me, | 
conjectured that most of them had never 
seen awhite man. Though we were kindly 
invited to spend the night here, yet the 
curiosity of the natives made them re- 
luctant to retire from the Boore, and leave 
us to sleep. Our singular situation, ex- 
posure to attacks from savages, over whom 
kindness and ferocity hold rule by turns, 
and a consciousness of our almost complete 
helplessness in such a case, occasioned in 
me unquiet feelings, which, in truth, were 
not allayed by my dear friend, the cannibal- 
chief, who frequently started up from his 
mat in great excitement, and paced rapidly 
to and fro, with his war-club at his side. 
The chief, at length, explained his singular 
conduct by telling me that the savages 
designed to detain me on their island, and 
that he had been anxiously devising some 
way to defeat their purpose. 

“At his suggestion, early in the morn- 
ing, before the natives were stirring, we 
silently left the Boore. I placed myself 
on the chief's broad shoulders, and he held 
in one hand his war-club, and in the other 
his canoe-paddle. Thus we stole softly 
down the steep hill, and when we came to 
the beach, to our amazement, our canoe 
was nowhere to be seen. The chief in the 
height of his vexation, brandished his club 
toward the Boore, and poured forth a 
torrent of imprecation. Fearful that his 




















Unable to launch the brig, the crew built a cask around her and rolled her into the sea. 


wild anger would soon arouse the natives, 
I looked about for the canoe, and after 
careful search, found it secreted in a thicket 
near the shore. We dragged it with diffi- 
culty to the water, hoisted our three-cor- 
nered sail, and unmolested sailed away 
from the island. 

“The sun had just risen when we reached 
the landing-place, about a mile from the 
spot chosen for the festival. We were 
among the first comers. On the glittering 
waves at some distance we saw hundreds 
of canoes, some boldly advancing on the 
open sea, others more wary keeping nearer 
the shore, and others now and then emerg- 
ing into sight from behind points of land 
and small ‘islands, all bound, with their 
shouting crews, for the general feast. They 
soon drew nearer, and companies of natives 
from neighboring islands and remote vil- 
lages of Tacanova landed in quick suc- 
cession at the beach, and made the hills 
echo with their loud rejoicing. 

“The plain selected for the feast was of 
many acres, covered with liveiiest verdure, 
surrounded by groves in which were many 
fruit trees, and through it coursed brooks 
of pure water from adjacent highlands. 
In its center was a pyramid of yams, ap- 
parently eight feet square at the base, and 
tapering fifteen feet to a point, and near 
it was a smaller one, of angona root; 
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hanging from gnarled branches of iron- 
wood trees, in another part of the field, 
were large quantities of plantains, cocoa- 
nuts and bread-fruit. At one end were 
several pens, filled with swine, of which 
there were at least a hundred. While the 
men, profusely anointed with cocoanut 
oil, decorated with garlands of beads and 
flowers, having on their heads very large 
white turbans, and around their waists 
elegant maros, were proudly strutting 
about the place, displaying their fashion- 
able attire, the women were meekly and 
laboriously cooking food. 

“After the completed preparation, the 
different tribes of the numerous assemblage 
arranged themselves on the grass in semi- 
circles, about ten paces in front of which 
were seated their respective kings, chiefs 
and priests, and between these dignitaries 
and the people was placed their appointed 
provision. The tribes all first drank an- 
gona, and then four or five natives, who 
attended each tribe as waiters, began di- 
viding the food, and another: taking on a 
plantain-leaf a parcel of it, advanced to 
the master of the feast for the division, 
and asked quotha (for whom?), when the 
name of some one was spoken aloud, the 
person thus designated clapped his hands 
to make known his whereabouts, and, 
being at once supplied with his portion, 
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began eating it with strips of bamboo, 
sharpened on one edge, and pointed. 

“In the afternoon two or three hundred 
young females, wearing girdles of varie- 
gated grass and leaves, and necklaces of 
colored beads and flowers, danced with 
liveliest and modest mien across the plain, 
loudly singing and waving beautiful fans 
over their heads with easy uniformity and 
grace, and then, adroitly wheeling about, 
retraced their way, with fans flourishing 
in the air, echoing song and sprightly 
dance. 

“Next came forward a party of men, 
with hair frizzled in the highest style of 
Fijian art, tapering beards, long tapas of 
snowy native cloth contrasting with their 
own swarthy color and trailing on the grass, 
their arms and faces shining with cocoanut 
oil, in their hands stout and polished war 
clubs. Having arranged themselves in 
two divisions, a pace apart, in open dis- 
tance, they raised with united voices a 
piercing war-song, in time to which all 
made the same impressive gestures. Now 
they bent back their bodies, elevating 
their war clubs in the air, in seeming prep- 
aration for attack; then, with faces of 
determined courage, lifting higher their 
shrill, fierce chorus, all leaped as one man 
onward, as if about to meet a furious foe; 
and, at last, as if they had. achieved a 
noble victory, changing to triumphal notes 
their yell of onset, they danced wildly 
about in a thousand intricate and change- 
ful steps. 

“Our company, being requested by 
several chiefs to amuse in our turn the 
assembled crowds, concluded to perform 
a few military manoeuvres. We chose one 
of us as captain, recalled what we knew of 
soldiers’ tactics, and keeping time by a 
whistled tune, advanced in open order, 
and charged bayonets; marched, with 
muskets shouldered, in lock-step and solid 
column; formed a hollow square, and, 
finally, wheeled into line. All our move- 
ments were watched with eager eyes by the 
natives, who expressed their pleasure by 
loud plaudits, to which, of course, like 
true soldiers, we gave slight heed, but, 
with faces unmoved, proceeded through 
the manual exercise. When the order 
came, ‘make ready—aim—fire!’ one of 
our muskets happening to be loaded, dis- 
charged its contents over the heads of 
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scores of seated savages, whose dismay 
now equaled their previous approbation. 

“Toward evening, the festival was con- 
cluded, and the company began to disperse. 
Those who had sailed to the ground, 
started to the places where the canoes 
were secured, and embarked in their little 
fleets in various directions. Our party 
sailed in pleasant company with others 
bound for Bonne Rarah. When we came 
within a few miles of this town, a burning 
object was discovered on the water, which, 
on a nearer approach, we found to be our 
beautiful ship, to which fire had been set 
by the savages who had remained behind 
for the sake of her iron-work. This was a 
sad conclusion to the enjoyment experi- 
enced at the festival. The satisfaction 
that we had felt in looking out from our 
lonely abode upon the hull of the Giide was 
now taken away, and we felt more than 
ever deprived of remembrances of home. 

“A few weeks after the departure for 
Bou of Captain Archer, a large double 
canoe arrived at Bonne Rarah, from which 
we learned that the captain and his party 
were safe; that the brig Niagara, Capt. 
Brown, of Salem, had been wrecked on a 
reef midway between Overlou and Bou, and 
that her crew were now staying at this lat- 
ter island. Thus, the two only vessels at 
the Fijis at this time were wrecked on the 
same day, and in the same storm; and, 
very remarkable, no member of either crew 
was afterwards slain by the natives. 

“A part of the crew, with our second 
officer and Mr. Carey, left us on the return 
of this canoe to Bou, thus reducing our 
number to sixteen men. The separation 
seemed like bidding a mutual farewell for 
life. It narrowed the circle in which our 
spirits were chiefly sustained by common 
sympathies and hopes, and deepened that 
feeling of loneliness, which previously 
parting with others had occasioned. To 
miss a single face which we were wont to 
see was deeply felt. The officers and crew 
of the Glide, once held together by relative 
duties on shipboard, and afterwards by 
the still stronger community of suffering. 
were dispersing in various directions, whilst 
the lot of those who went away, and of 
those who staid behind, was enshrouded 
by the same cloud of dark uncertainty.” 

Strangely enough the journal of the 
wreck of the Glide ends in this abrupt 
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fashion, as if it were “‘to be continued in 
our next.’’ Curious to learn in what man- 
ner the crew was rescued from its long exile 
in the Fijis, | began to search the logbooks 
of other Salem ships trading with those 
islands in the years 1831-35. It was like 
hunting a needle in a haystack, but the 
mystery was partly uncovered by the log 
of the bark Peru, of Salem, Captain John 
H. Eagleston. Under date of June 7th, 
1831, he wrote while among the Fiji Is- 
lands: 

“Visited by a double canoe with about 
50 natives and a boat from a town called 
Lebouka. Got 9 turtle out of the canoe, 
3 for a musket. Was informed by the 
chiefs in the canoe of Captain Archer, of 
ship Glide, being cast away at Mudwater 
and Captain Brown in the Niagara at Bou, 
and that they had lost everything belong- 
ing to them, which I had every reason 
to believe, as the canoe had several trunks 
and chests in it. Got up the boarding net- 
ting. At 3 A. M. sent the whale boat up 
to Bou, with the interpreter and 5 Lebouka 
man with a large present to the king and a 
letter to Captain Brown which was from 


his wife. People employed in putting 
arms in order. : 

“June 8—at 9 A. M. our boat returned 
from Bou with 2 boats in company which 
belonged to the Brig. Took on board Cap- 
tain Brown, Captain Vandeford, officers 
and crew of the Brig (Niagara) and 2 
officers and 2 men belonging to the Glide. 
Most of them belonging to Salem and in 
all 15. Many of them without shirts to 
their backs or shoes to their feet and some 
with a small part of a pair of trousers. On 
learning that Captain Archer had left Bou 
a few days before for Goro, he being in 
distress and suffering, | thought it my duty 
to send word to him that I was here. 

“June 1oth—Archer with 2 of his men 
came from Bou.” 

The whereabouts of the other men of 
the Glide being discovered in this way, 
we have every reason to conclude that they 
were later picked up and brought home and 
that their story ended happily, as it should, 
for they deserved fairer prospects after the 
ill-fortune which laid them by the heels in 
the Fijis in those far away years when the 
white man first knew those islands. 
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FOURDOUGH CITY 
w nicked the great gla- 
ciers of the Alaskan 
vA) (eq Peninsula. Spring gazed 
‘ ee Y) upon its boom, broken; 
Sse beheld gaping saloons, 

ZA vacant "deueatiaiie. 
empty cabins straggling among the lean 
cottonwoods of the sandbar. Lust of 
riches had turned to ash in the mouths of 
a thousand criminals and dreamers. Then 
to the camp had come—scurvy; yet the 
two hundred graves in the swamp back of 
town were pitifully mute of its winter 
tragedies. The survivors had fled. June 
saw but four human beings on the beach, 
each with a particular reason for lingering 
there. Three of them sat before Bill Silas’ 
trading store. The other, a woman, was 
auctioning blue overalls to Siwashes at 
the far end of the spit. 

Mrs. Fred Smith was believed to remain 
because her spell of scurvy had kept her 
from selling the stock of the clothing store 
which she had conducted in every stam- 
pede camp since the Klondike strike. 
Most springs she spent in the states, 
speaking from the lecture platform on the 
sufferings of the Alaskan aboriginee. 
Elderly ladies dowered her with cash and 
garments—and no Siwash was ever made 
warmer or less hungry by her charity. 

Tom Yandaw, gambler, clung to Sour- 
dough because property convertible into 
cash might have been buried with some 
scurvy corpses. But he was too “nifty” 
with his gun to be taxed with ghoulishness, 
and jealous of life as the North is, its empty 
shell is too common to be held sacred to a 
possible Hereafter. 

Bill Silas hugged the camp for a more 





sentimental reason. Eighty years had not 
in the least marred his vitality, and he was 
now openly a candidate for partnership 
with Mrs. Fred—a profitable job just 
vacant. 

Charles Amy’s delay alone was not rea- 
sonable. Before the stampede, this Maine- 
born fisherman had dully followed the tra- 
ditions of his youth as a salmon-stream 
prospector for the big canneries, and his 
seamed red neck and thin hair, the hue of 
rust, were familiar to the Chinamen at a 
dozen of the clanking hells of fish-guts and 
solder in the wilderness. Stranger that 
he was among the outcasts of Sourdough, 
his frail young wife, whom he had loved 
with the simple passion of less feverish 
lands and fortunes, had been yet more 
alien to the lost creatures of the camp. 
She was the child of a whaling captain who 
had put into Afgonak two winters before 
while Amy was there. She had died of 
scurvy this last December, falling ill the 
day after the theft from Bill Silas’ store 
of the crate of citric acid, with which the 
dozen scurvy cases then in town were be- 
ing treated. At first her death seemed to 
have unseated Amy’s mind, and gave him 
a dazed listlessness, more than pitiful in 
this lank, Herculean being, always clad in 
the gray homespun made by the too- 
beloved little woman on their former 
lonely exiles. Christmas night Amy had 
burned her body over a pyre on the beach. 
The ragged circle of derelicts, who laughed 
or trembled as they watched in the snow- 
lit cold, saw his eyes flash from their whit- 
ish brows, and heard his oath to run down 
and kill the acid thieves, if it took all kis 
life. 

But he should have believed that re- 
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venge was now futile, unless the guilty 
were among his fellow-outcasts, for hardly 
a native or squawman remained on the hill 
behind Sourdough. The first spring 
steamship from Seattle, which brought 
potatoes and curbed the scurvy, carried 
also measles, which spread like wildfire 
through. the native village, for measles 
among Esquimaux and Indians is as deadly 
as plague among whitemen. Half the 
Siwashes died of it, fate with customary 
discretion thus levying on the innocent 
aboriginee the curse of the whiteman’s 
avarice. All the rest fled to the lakes be- 
hind the Iliamna volcano, which over- 
shadows Sourdough. Two beings only re- 
mained on the hill: Larkin Weed, a white- 
man, and his Siwash wife. He, having 
violated native no less than whitemen’s 
laws by marrying an Indian, had ever been 
exiled, alike from Siwash hut and boom 
cabin. Having no money and no dogs, he 
could not carry his woman from the infec- 
tion. Measles entered his shack, attacking 
him also, a week after his wife gave birth 
to a child, a boy. 

“The squawman and his klootch is 
dead,” said Amy to Silas and Yandaw on 
the beach. ‘‘Drawed in their nets about 
midnight, so I jedge.” 

“So you ben down to their shack, hev 
your” demanded the gambler. “I 
wouldn’t dirty myself so, and | don’t fear 
no measles. Where a squawman lives is 
no place fer honest whitemen.” 

The fisherman’s blue eyes avoided the 
little fellow’s glance of disgust. ‘‘No,” 
hesitated Amy, “I—I ain’t been down to 
Weed’s,” but his hearers swore under their 
breath. 

Thus the trio sat, discussing the dead 
squawman, the dead squaw, and the living 
orphan. Old Silas marveled that Weed 
could have, “‘took the rash.” After the 
acid theft, Bill had nursed most of the 
camp, and was encouraged to pose as a 
Galen of the North. “But the body of a 
whiteman hitched to a squaw rots, too, 
I guess, like his nature,” said he, stroking 
his snowy beard. 

“Is the kid down with measles yet?” 
asked the old man at last. 

Amy shook his head. “‘He’s waiting for 
your healing hand,” he sneered. 

“He kin wait,” snapped the savior of 
Sourdough. “I don’t nurse him. White- 


men’s measles is one thing, but when the 
pizen’s passed through a Siwash and a 
squawman—” he paused, not shocked by 
his brutality toward the little being whose 
primordial innocence already was cursed 
by the sins or a father, but to kill a mos- 
quito on his crinkled forehead. “Some 
squawmen you might chuck sour beans to 
if he’s a-starvin’,” he continued. ‘ But this 
Weed was athief. And he beat his woman.” 

Yandaw favored letting all squawmen 
and their off-spring starve. “They’ve 
cashed in all rights to be called white,” 
said he. “Strong men hes got to civilize 
this country, and we can’t afford to hev 
our pioneers git soft and lazy in a Siwash 
shack, eatin’ fish-guts, breedin’ mongrels. 
Ain't fair to our own blood, and the refine- 
ments we bring after.” 

To which final casting into outer dark- 
ness off all miscegenators, only Charles 
Amy failed to spit acquiescence. ‘‘] sup- 
pose you think this orphan kid ain’t made 
of flesh and blood,” said he simply, whit- 
tling a tiny spruce paddle. ‘He has no 
eyes and feet and hands like us. Jab a 
knife into him, and it don’t hurt, | sup- 
pose.” 

“Do it,’ chuckled Silas. ‘Knife his 
heart out. We won’t string you up for 
it. Means one less dirty breed in Alaska,” 
at which Yandaw rubbed his unshaven 
square chin, laughing softly. 

“If you don’t, mebbe one of us will,” 
said the gambler. “He'll never pay in 
my business, nor yours, up here.” 

Amy sprang to his feet, shaking a bony 
fist. ‘‘ You lay one hand on that innocent 
kid,” he cried, “and you answer for it with 
your lives. Is it his fault he come into this 
world lower nor a dog. God’s give him no 
soul. Oh, no. We quacks and gamblers 
have the pre-emption claims to souls here 
in Alasky. Over yonder he lies pure and 
naked, but he must learn that all over the 
North he was born to git nothin’ but a 
kick and oath from every crook in the 
country, and the dirtiest Siwash. Is it 
his fault? No! But life is goin’ to pound 
it into his eyes, and mash it into his skull 
that it zs his fault, till he believes it, and 
he'll be the crawlin’ beast you hold him 
now.” 

Silas whistled and the gambler burst 
into a nervous laugh. They turned their 
eyes guiltily toward the sea, South, the 
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tremendous glaciers clothing Cape Doug- 
las, dipped glittering, sepulchral folds into 
the satin ocean. The reddish cone of the 
Augustine volcano, rising from the strait 
without shore-line, buoyed its vague curl of 
steam in the pure summer sky. Never be- 
fore had natural scenery so diverted any 
one at Sourdough. 

“Can’t you take a josh?” said Yandaw, 
winking at Silas. ‘‘ You know we wouldn’t 
murder the kid, even if the’ is no hangin’ 
quorum in town.” 

“Mebbe he’s gettin’ the measles now,” 
soothed Silas. “Easiest way out from the 
hard luck Amy here mentions.” 

“| dare you to go to Weed’s shack and 
see,” flashed out the fisherman. “You're 
afraid, you are, you cowards.” 

“Afraid, hell!” swore the old man un- 
easily. “Who fears the rash? But we 
don’t like squawmen’s dirt the same as 
you,” 

A large figure moving up the beach 
averted hostilities by seizing the trio’s 
gaze. ‘‘Here’s Mrs. Fred,” observed the 
gambler. ‘Doped again, I see. Where 
does she get her cocaine now? Pity, for 
she’s fine set up with good action to her 
legs for a musher on the trail, and we need 
the strong ones to open up this country. 
I believe she was a good woman once. 
Bears marks of it yet. Ain’t half as foul- 
mouthed as you’d think.” 

““Mebbe she was a mother once,” said 
Amy, as if to himself. 

“You bet, and ain’t forgotten all the 
tricks,” jeered Yandaw. 

It was then that the idea came to them 
all together, whether from the fisherman’s 
guess, Yandaw’s slur, or simply the gro- 
tesque presence of Mrs. Fred. The gamb- 
ler suggested it with a chuckle, and Silas 
seconded with guffaws. The plan was for 
Mrs. Fred to adopt the half-breed orphan 
of Sourdough. “I ken see her fittin’ rub- 
ber tubes and condensed milk into pint 
flasks fer him. But it’s understood,” said 
Silas with mock severity, “if me and the 
woman draw up a partnership, he has no 
claim on me or mine.” 

“Poor little gaffer!” sighed Amy. “But 
worse is that he should die. Give him, 
and the woman, too, a chance to start 
again, I say.” 

“We'll get the little cuss and hand it to 
her, Hev a surprise party,” laughed Yan- 









daw. “We got to bury them corpses, any- 
how, ain’t we Silas? Health of our city 
demands it. Say,’’—he winked—‘‘but do 
you think it’s fair, even to a rounder like 
Mrs. Fred, to cast in her lot with a squaw- 
man’s bastard? Come on.” 

Amy dug his knife into the bit of spruce, 
his fingers into his palms, and followed. 

Weed’s shack crouched in dank grass 
and slippery clay at the end of the ruined 
string of huts beginning on the hillock-top. 
The strange decay that follows plague and 
sudden flight in the wilderness marked each 
as the lair of a death unknown to peace. 
Sometimes a scarlet fish gnawed by ravens 
hung by a grisly fin from salmon-drying 
frames all askew. Wolfish dogs, too old 
to travel, or lamed by frost-bite, slinked 
among empty cans in the bleached refuse; 
or their eyes bright with the sadness of 
starvation, sparkled in the dark of little 
holes cut for them by the cabin doors. 

The trio stooped, entering the squaw- 
man’s home. Fish-oil reeked predomi- 
nant in the all but tangible fester of death 
and filth. Side by side upon an oblong of 
the earth floor marked off by an angle of 
sawed boards placed on edge, the father 
and mother made angular, motionless 
lumps under a red blanket. Yandaw put 
out an arm to lift it, but old Silas almost 
reverently restrained him. Each log of 
the walls exhaled a poisonous, fetid cold. 
The rusted stove aimed a pipe badly at a 
ragged hole in the roof, under which a big, 
damp circle of earth was edged with mil- 
dew; water had washed apart the charred 
logs of a fire, heaping rusted cups and 
plates together. 

“Was Weed converted to the Siwash 
Rooshian faith?” growled Yandaw gently, 
pointing where the gold of a tiny ikon 
gleamed on the wall. 

“Whiteman’s candles, by crotch!” 
breathed Silas, touching the two bits of 
tallow before the sacred painting. ‘‘You 
make no strike with the Siwash God burn- 
ing these. Must hev the little pink ones 
you buy to Kenai church. . . . Who’s 
ben here lately?” and he fingered the dust 
on the shelf. 

“Only one man in camp hes candles 
with braided wicks like them,” charged the 
gambler. ‘And that’s you, Charles Amy. 

When you said you ain’t been 
down here, then you lied,” 
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“What’s it to you if I have, Jim Yan- 
daw?” blazed out the fisherman. “So has 
others.” 

“Amy, he wanted them to go to heaven 
on his own mileage,”’ Silas calmed. ‘‘ You’re 
a Cath’lic, ain’t you, Charles? 

Why shouldn’t he, Tom?”’ 

Yandaw stopped grinning. Under the 
image or crucifixion, framed with its gothic 
arch and muscovite traceries, a large bak- 
ing-powder box lay open on the earth. 
Its pine boards were curiously fresh and 
new, but a square of old sacking hid the 
contents. This suddenly stirred, and 
from under it was thrust a small brown fist 
tightly clenched. The creature began to 
cry. Involuntarily, the three men caught 
their breaths, and each found a separate 
spot on the rafters of absorbing interest. 

“Quit it, quit it,” growled Yandaw, at 
last. “It ain’t right. Can’t you stop him 
yellin’, Amy’ What hurts him, anyhow?” 

He wailed, like all infants, first awaken- 
ing to the discomfort of existence, groping 
under its lash, maddened and baffled, to 
place responsibility for pain. The gambler 
bravely faced Silas, but turned quickly 
away. He saw moisture in the old man’s 
eyes, whom he guiltily knew saw the flush 
that warmed under Yandaw’s own stubby 
beard. Amy knelt, and raising the sacking 
revealed a bright blue quilt. 

“Who'd they steal that from, | wonder?” 
blurted the gambler. “Or is it yours, 
Amy?” 

“T tell you it ain’t mine,” said the fisher- 
man doggedly, removing the silk. “But 
the kid had to be clean. Else he’d ’a’ been 
dead—and so satisfied you.” 

“Hell, we never meant,” began Yandaw, 
and stopped, seeing the russet sheen of the 
naked child’s skin. It lay amid the wreck- 
age like a precious carved image. The 
broad cheeks and slant eyes of the Siwash 
were welded with an alluring neatness to 
the high forehead and delicate chin of the 
whiteman. “Fat, ain’t he?” said old Bill, 
glancing to the outline of the two corpses. 
“Believe they starved themselves to feed 
him.” 

Yandaw’s voice came subdued from a 
corner. He had unearthed a square box 
from the rubbish, and was taking off the 
loose top boards. ‘Look here,” he said, 
lifting from within one of two dozen con- 
densed milk cans. 
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“That’s mine, mine, by God!” exclaimed 
Silas. “They stole them from me, the 
sneakin’ thieves!” and he ground his teeth 
at the corpses. 

“Yes, the mother stole milk fer the little 
cuss,” said Amy. “Meant to feed it to 
him, knowing she couldn’t wean him.” 

“You ain’t missed it till now, did your”’ 
demanded Yandaw. ‘“‘What you so hot 
over that for?” 

“No, no,” said the old man weakly. 
“But if they’d only asked me, I’d have 
given them milk. And Pansy brand, per- 
haps, which is better for kids.” 

For the first time, the eyes of Amy and 
the gambler met squarely. At the same 
moment the baby opened his eyes, gazing 
with wide, wonderless amusement from one 
rough face to the other. He caught up 
Amy’s chuckle in a hearty child’s crow. 
The gambler and Silas joined in. 

“Laughing seems infectious, eh?” said 
Bill, ‘‘same as measles.” The child re- 
laxed his tiny puckered mouth, and open- 
ing and clutching his little hands waved 
them as if they should hold a rattle. Yan- 
daw shyly held out a finger, and the kid 
grasped it with the uncertain, releasing 
touch, which explores the first sensations 
of living. 

“T guess you ain’t never touched one 
before, hev you?” said Silas. 

“Never mongrels,” smiled the gambler. 
. “Where does he get the nerve to 
be so familiar with white people. Darn 
the little cuss!” 

“How do you read his hand?” asked the 
old man. “Is he goin’ to be smarter with 
the faro-box, or twirlin’ the marble?” 
And for once no laugh greeted this pleas- 
antry. 

Yandaw was again rummaging at the 
foot of the cradle, when his foot struck 
against atin box. ‘I reckon the crap out- 
fit | lost must be in here,” said he. ‘‘No” 
—he turned it over, and read—‘‘‘ Larkin 
Weed, Alaska-Pacific Express, Seattle.’”’ 

“Come by this spring’s boat,” said Silas. 
“Wouldn’t that beat you. Freight fer 
this squawman here, and not one news- 
paper fer us.” 

Yandaw put his hand into the tin, and 
drew forth—a horse; not a packed cayeuse, 
but a small painted and varnished toy, 
glued to a board and running on four gilt 
wheels. Then a pink celluloid rattle; adozen 














lead soldiers in a box with a glass cover; 
a small engine with a train of tiny cars. 

“Toys fer the little monkey, eh?” said 
the gambler, balancing them on the side 
of his box. “Sent fer them all the way to 
the States before the little shaver arrived. 
There’s the father for you, though he be 
a squawman. You wouldn’t think they 
could love like other beings. But how'd 
he know it was goin’ to be a boy, Silas?” 

“What father doesn’t always know that 
beforehand?” laughed the old man. 
“Ain't you never been one yourself? | 
hev. So hev you, or we wouldn’t be foolin’ 
about here, like three idiots.” 

A comfortless silence failed to disclaim 
this sweeping charge. ‘Well, if we ain’t 
‘a’ been fathers, we got to be now, ain’t 


wer” asked the little gambler. ‘‘That’s 
agreed, | guess. And damn Mrs. Fred. 


Wecan’t trust him to a rounder like 
her.” 
All three found relief in laughter. Thus 


the resistless spur of instinct, so guiltily 
cherished, surrendered its sting. A mad 
warmth flooded their hearts, now revealed 
as all one. So adoption was tenderly to 
seal the orphan’s fate, and Amy’s tearful 
eyes, as he tore aside the faded piece of 
calico that hid the shelf let into the wall 
over the ikon, met the gambler’s without 
wincing. But the next moment, father- 
hood was remoter than murder from these 
three beings. 

His whitish eye-lids half-closed, the 
fisherman pointed to a wide-necked glass 


druggist’s jar upon that shelf. ‘Citric 
Acid,” said its yellowed label. 
Silas was the first to break out. ‘You 


—you—murderers of two hundred white- 
men, you devils from the Siwash hell!” 
he cried, gritting his teeth at the corpses. 
“Stole, and never used the stuff. My 
acid!” 

He seized the jar, and held it at arm’s 
length. The bitter hate peculiar to old 
age and the instincts of race burned in his 
eyes. Yandaw, stiffening, muttered with 
clenched fists. All the despair of the piti- 
ful dark winter past, of friends and part- 
ners in pain and death, blotted charity and 
fatherhood from their rough minds, as it 
were a perversion. They felt only the eye- 
and-tooth justice, taught by the hard life 
of the North. It further goaded them 
that death prevented direct revenge in 
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warm blood, since equity now lay in muti- 
lation. 

At length Amy lowered his yellow head, 
spoke the name of his dead wife three times 
quite clearly and stumbled to the box 
where the naked child lay. He kicked it. 
The infant burst into wailing crescendoes. 

“We fools to come down here!” spoke 
out Yandaw. “And put ourselves so this 
d—d kid could cheat our hearts with his 
spulin’ innocence. Jnnocence! He knew, 
too, he did.” 

“What ’ll we do?” asked Silas simply, as 
the child stopped sobbing, and began to 
cough. 

“Dor” jeered the gambler. ‘‘Leave the 
young devil here to starve. Hear that 
cough? He’s got the measles now. Let 
him twist himself into knots while he dies 
of it. His flesh and blood hes murdered 
our flesh and blood, and it’s only God’s 
justice he should pay for it.” 

Amy gently laid an arm on the lit- 
tle man’s shoulder. “No, no, no,” he 
pleaded. ‘“‘Ain’t there an easier way, a 
neater way, Tom? Let's still be charitable, 
and save him all that pain. ‘Taint his 
fault—not his fault—no. . . . Say, 
Tom, ain’t you still got that knife? Out 
on the beach you were going to use it on 
his heart. Give it here, give it, give it. 

He has a heart, | guess. He cries 
out of it. . . . You needn’t. I'll do 
the trick.” He felt behind the gambler’s 
coat, and drew out his long dirk. 

His lined cheeks were scarlet, his blue 
eyes dancing with light. Clumsily he was 
reaching toward the infant’s box with the 
steel, when two violent blows sounded on 
the coop-like door of the cabin. ‘Hold a 
holt there,” warned Silas, grasping Amy’s 
hand. “Keep yer head. See who it is, 
Tom. Come in, there!” he shouted. 

A couple of black ostrich plumes dipped 
under the low lintel, and Mrs. Fred Smith 
stumbled over the charred logs by the 
stove. In the dim squalor, with her straw- 
colored hair and powered red cheeks, she 
might herself have been acorpse just arisen. 
She held her black silk skirt hitched up 
by a sort of cable, as you see in dance-halls, 
and on her feet were high-heeled shoes 
which once had been white. 

The gambler broke the tension. “We 
hev a job fer you, Mrs. Fred. Ever hired 
out as a wet nurse?” 
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The woman glared at the three a mo- 
ment. Then she burst into long, loud 
laughter. “You'll be askin’ me next if | 
was ever a mother, Jim,” she cried in fal- 
setto. “J a mother, me a mother. Oh. 
No, no, no!” 

“Don’t boys,” warned Silas. “I don’t 
like her laugh. You never can tell with 
these dope-fiends whether they take you 
serious or not. She’s gettin’ ironic now. 
Look out!” 

Mrs. Fred fumbled in the pocket of her 
shiny skirt, and drew out a glass pint 
flask. Milk replaced whisky inside, and 
a rubber tube hung from the mouth. This 
the child reached for as she leaned over 
his box. 

“Watch out it ain’t your dope bottle, 
Mrs. Fred,” suggested the gambler. 

“Get out of here, you cradle-thieves, 
get out!” she challenged, squaring her 
shoulders at Amy, who stood with the 
knife still poised. ‘I know what you're 
up to. Give me that knife. I heard you 
from outside there, every word, you skunk- 
hearts. Kill the kid, would you, jest be- 
cause his mother swiped that truck?” and 
she kicked the glass acid jar, so the white 
powder rose with the crash from the dirt 
where Silas had put it. “Citric 
acid! Hell! It’s no damned use _ in 
scurvy. Your chiney doll wife would ’a’ 
died anyhow, Charley. Kill the 
kid, would you, after his melting your 
coward hearts, so you're all to be his 
father, and he’s too good fer a rounder like 
Mrs. Fred. Mebbe you think | 
haven’t been a mother in my time, and 
wasn’t straight once. Mebbe you think 
that once being a mother, the lowest of us 
ain’t a-goin’ to fight dogs like you. Half- 
breed and squawman, | hate all, but this 
kid ain’t either one yet. Plain infant he is 
in this brazen word of ourn, kicked out 
alone. . Did I stay on here at 
Sourdough to sell jumpers? Not on your 
wood license. Perhaps you think | ain’t 
been down here regular, and he ain’t got 
his bottle every day, that them blankets 
over the stiffs ain’t mine. . Drop 
yer toad-sticker, drop it | say,’ and the 
woman struck Amy’s arm which held the 
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knife. Then, reaching again to her pocket, 
she drew out a clumsy .44 pistol, and 
pointed it at the fisherman’s forehead. 

He let his weapon fall. Instantly, Mrs. 
Fred burst into sobs, and fell forward over 
the infant’s box. The men breathed long 
and heavily, like suffocating creatures 
reaching air. 

“Let her lay, let her be,” said Silas at 
last. “I told ye. She don’t mean it. 
The dope was talking. Her fit ‘Il be over 
soon. But we'd better git away. They’re 
likely to be worse when they come to.” 
; And the three men. wandered 
from the cabin quite as unsteadily as Mrs. 
Fred Smith had entered it. 


When the Excelsior from Kodiak Island 
appeared off the Cape Douglas ice-foot, 
crawling like a black sunspot across its 
glare, the three men of Sourdough again 
sat before old Silas’ store. Three weeks 
had passed. Still on the beach waited the 
cherry-wood piano. Still the blue jig- 
sawing of Mrs. Fred’s cottage peeped from 
under the discouraged cottonwoods of the 
sandbar. 

Glancing thither, Yandaw said, “Funny 
we ain't heard the kid tune up yet. Must 
be sleeping late.” It was the custom of 
the three to wait here every morning until 
the orphan of Sourdough waked; then to 
proceed to his step-mother’s with old Bill 
on his daily professional visit, and hear 
him speak authoritatively on the progress 
of the disease. 

Not a word had been spoken for ten 
minutes when Amy announced his dis- 
covery of the vessel, which was to bear the 
companions another stage, in their old, 
barren dream of riches, on their endless 
journey through the desolate, uncertain 
North. 

“The old tub might ’a’ waited a week,” 
growled Silas. ‘‘Measles leaves the eyes 
tender, and the kid’s can’t bear these glac- 
iers. We'll hev to keep them covered.” 

“New fathers takes their duties very 
solemn, these days,”’ smiled Amy. “‘Is it 
Kenai church, or the Salvation Army Bar- 
racks up to Valdez where you and Mrs. 
Fred get hitched?” 
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A SECOND-CLASS TRIP INTO 
SPAIN 


BY E. C. ALLEN 


Ay were in Paris, with 
very little money, but 
possessed by a wild de- 

q sire to see Spain. Jean 
4 vowed that she could 
never paint again if she 
' did not see those mas- 
terpieces in Madrid. I said she should not 
go there alone to crow over me in future 
years. So, with eyes fixed on economy, 
we set ourselves to studying ways and 
means. The tourist agencies said that, in 
Spain, second-class travel was unknown 
for ladies; we must go first. People who 
had been there said that all Spanish trains 
were horrible. Others said that first was 
as bad as second, since neither had any 
toilet conveniences; we should go by train 
de luxe, paying a supplement in addition 
to first-class tickets. We tore our hair, 
figuratively, for a week; then ordered 
second-class tickets, Paris to Madrid and 
return. 

Our first experience was that the clerk 
refunded twenty-five francs, because Span- 
ish exchange was down, and added that 
ten francs more would be returned to us 
when we brought back the stub of our 
tickets. That pleased us, and we asked 
the hour of the trains: “Eleven in ze 
morning is ze best train, so long you vill 
go second-class.” 

“Ts it a good train?” 

“Yas. All ze French second-class is 
good; not ze Spanish.” 

“Does it go straight through to Irun 
(the Spanish frontier), or do we change at 
Bordeaux?” 

“It go right along.” 

“But the time-table says that the train 
stops two hours at Bordeaux. I should 
think that means we ought to change?” 

“Zen why you no change? You no wish 


to sit two hours in one train. 
be stupid.” 

We gave up asking for information, took 
our tickets, our time-table, our baggage— 
artistic as well as personal—and started, 
followed by the good wishes and the envy 
of the other students, who were longing to 
do likewise. 

We had a compartment in a second- 
class corridor car, where our cnly com- 
panions were a middle-aged Frenchman 
and his daughter, who talked little, and 
slept much. We had thought of stopping 
at Tours, to see the picturesque old town, 
and we wondered that we did not arrive, 
as the time-table billed the train to reach 
there at three o'clock. After some hours 
of wondering, we discovered that St. Jean 
de Corps, which we had passed some ways 
back, was the junction for Tours. We de- 
cided that we never really had cared to see 
Tours, and we rode on, with doubts as to 
the reliability of the time-table, or our 
ability to work it out. 

About six we came to Poictiers, and as 
the train slowly approached that quaint 
place, and we saw the cliffs rising above us, 
with the curious houses wandering over 
them, we had visions of Richard Yea and 
Nay with his princely retinue, and we 
grieved that we had not planned to stop 
there, and to look longer at the silver river 
as it took its way past the gray cliffs on one 
side, and the green meadows on the other. 

A little later a man opened the door and 
thrust in a long tin affair, about two inches 
high and half the length of the compart- 
ment. We jumped, and I said, “What in 
the world is that?” 

The Frenchman, 


Zat would 


in great surprise, ex- 
plained courteously, that it was a foot 


warmer, and filled with hot water. Not 
until long after did we realize that he would 
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We reached 
Irun at six with 
fear and trem- 
bling. We had 
heard that 
they spoke 
nothing but 
Spanish there 
and were very 
rude and _ se- 
vere about the 
customs. But 
we fared well. 
A porter seized 
our bags and 
marching a- 
head of us into 
the station, de- 
posited them 
on the usual 
long counter 
in front of the 














Corner of street market, one of the ‘*Pottery Sections.” 


remember us as those two peculiar for- 
eigners, who had been brought up in a 
country without even the comforts of foot 
warmers! 

Just before we reached Bordeaux, after 
our companions had bowed themselves 
politely out, a Catholic sister appeared at 
the door of the compartment, and asked 
if we were going farther that night. We 
said yes, to Irun. She was on her way to 
Lourdes, and she hoped that we could all 
be together, as it was very trying for a 
religieuse to travel alone, especially at 
night. So we kindly agreed to take her 
under our wing. But, fancy two Protes- 
tants, unmarried, Americans, chaperoning 
a French Catholic nun. 

We were agreeably surprised to find a 
large, well-lighted station at Bordeaux, 
with a fine restaurant, ready to serve any- 
thing even at the late hour of eleven. We 
invited the sister to dine with us, but she 
would take only bread and coffee, and 
spent most of the time writing a letter to 
her superior. 

We received much more attention while 
we were with her than we should had we 
been alone. The guards, the waiters, even 
some of the passengers bowed low to 
Madame ma soeur, and tried to do every- 
thing they could to help her. 


officials. These 
were an im- 
posing-lcoking 
sight in their black uniforms set cff with 
silver and white. They were mest polite 
in gesture, but they made us open every 
single thing, except the paint boxes. They 
jabbered and gesticulated so much over 


the six-foot roll of canvas that we 
were prepared to have it confiscated 
altogether. We said we were “‘pintors,” 


“‘pintores””—uncertain whether we were 
calling ourselves painters or pictures—and 
tried to insinuate that it was for our own 
use only. In vain! They made us sign 
our names to various stamped papers, 
passed us through the hands of different 
officials, including one old woman, and let 
us off for eight and a half pesetas—about 
a dollar and a half, according to the ex- 
change 

Next, our friend the porter, put all our 
things into a second-class compartment, 
while we (who had been afraid to bring a 
trunk to Spain, lest the lock be picked and 
the contents stolen, such tales had we heard 
of Spanish thefts), we, I say, left all those 
bags, with not a soul to watch them, and 
went back into the station for breakfast. 
There we found a clean dressing room 
where we washed and felt much refreshed. 
In the dining room, a sleepy waiter brought 
us coffee, of a nondescript variety, and 
rolls. For some unknown reason, he de- 
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scended upon us just as we had begun 
to eat and bore the saucers away with 
him. 

After breakfast we went to the car, 
which was unlike any I saw in France. It 
had a door at either end, an aisle through 
the middle, and eight compartments, with 
low-backed wooden seats facing each other. 
The car was also divided into two parts and 
had a door in the middle. So that, except 
that it had no dressing room, no state 
room, no upholstered seats, springs, nor 
comforts generally, it was rather like a 
Pullman in shape, allowing for many dif- 
ferences. There was also a_ platform, 
railed in,on one end. This is not a typical 
Spanish car. I have seen but this one: 
no one else has seen any. | think it must 
have escaped from some other country as a 
sample. But this is not a plausible theory, 
because Spanish tracks are narrower than 
those of other countries, to prevent, in case 
of war, a hostile power from rushing troops 
straight down into Spain. As the tracks 
are built at present, every person, and 
package, must change cars at the frontier. 

The Spanish train averages possibly 
twenty miles an hour—to allow one to 
make time exposures of the scenery, per- 
haps. It makes frequent and long waits. 
At every station the guards run up and 
down, shouts 
ing thename 
of the town, 
and thenum- 
ber of min- 
utes for each 
stop. At 
every station 
also the two 
military 
guards, who 
accompany 
each train, 
descend and 
walk around 
the cars, 
looking to 
see that no 
robbers are 
concealed. 
As there is at 
least one stop 
an hour these 
guards get 
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cise, before the day is over. They say 
this custom was adopted to drive away 
any brigands, who might be concealed in 
or under the train, and that it has been 
successful. These military guards are very 
fine-looking men, and wear an impressive 
uniform. We saw more than one black- 
eyed sefiorita look approvingly after them, 
as they passed by. 

The only other passengers were a French 
lady and her little girl. They spoke both 
French and Spanish, and had about as 
many packages as we had. In addition 
they had a huge wooden box which occu- 
pied the whole of one seat, and on which 
they had piled many clothes. They told 
us they had worn or carried all those gar- 
ments to save the Spanish duties, which 
are very high on unworn or new goods. 
Evidently Americans are not the only 
people who have trouble with import taxes. 

We had been told we would have to 
change trains several times before reach- 
ing Madrid, and we had planned to spend 
a day or a night in each place we changed 
cars. But the French lady said that would 
not be necessary, as our car went directly 
through. So we decided to go as far as 
Burgos, before stopping. 

At first the car seemed comfortable, and 
we had room enough. We had not in- 








some exer- 


People you meet in the streets, 



































Where some Spanish women wash their clothes. 
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tended to travel on Sunday, but because of 
our many changes of plans we found we 
were spending that day on the train. I 
suppose it was a just retribution on us— 
the crowds that began to pour in. All the 
population, it being Sunday, turned out in 
their best clothes to see the train. When 
any villager traveled, the rest of the town 
came into the car to say good-bye. They 
said it so many times, and at such length, 
that we were always afraid some one 
would be carried off. But no one was, 
although they sometimes returned to the 
car several times to say a last good-bye. 

It was wonderful how polite the French 
lady was to all the newcomers, and yet 
how she managed to keep most of the 
space to herself, She was very indignant 
with us, by the way, because we had not 
the nerve to preémpt as many seats as she 
did. It was amusing to see the Spaniards 
address each newcomer with protestations 
that the car was already crowded and that 
they really ought not to enter. Then the 
newcomers would reply, with no hurt 
feelings, that it was impossible to go else- 
where. Everyone would settle down in 
peace, only to all join forces against the 
next stranger. 

None of the changing population of the 
car seemed as disagreeable as we had 
thought possible, and all tried to be polite 
tous. But every man smoked the eternal 
cigarette. Occasionally the air would get 
quite thick; then we would stand on the 
platform, cr open a window, to which the 
Spaniards did not object, as the French 
often do. The guide books told us it was 
Spanish etiquette to offer a portion of any 
eatables to the other passengers. We de- 
cided, however, that the book was out 
of date as we offered one of the children 
candy; her parents thanked us, but re- 
fused. Moreover, no one offered us a 
share of his food. A fact which pleased 
us, for the lunches of our fellow travelers 
looked hearty, but not appetizing. What 
looked like cold omelet, seemed a favorite 
dish. 

The day wore slowly by. The railway 
restaurants were delicious surprises At 
eleven we stopped for dinner. Before each 
place was a pile of plates. As each course 
was eaten that plate was removed and the 
next course served without delay, What 
we ate I do not know, but it was all very 
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good. We began with soup, and ended 
with cheese and coffee. Between, there 
were delicious mixtures with chicken, rice, 
or macaroni for a basis. Nor were they 
flavored with garlic. 

The French lady had assured us that we 
would not be crowded through the night, 
as most of the passengers would get off at 
Burgos. So, again, we decided not to 
break the journey. During our wait at 
Burgos we walked up and down the plat- 
form, saw the glory of the sunset over the 
hills, admired, from a distance, the rich 
facade of the cathedral, whose towers, 
rising like fine needles against the sky, had 
been the first intimation that we were 
nearing the town. After a cup of coffee 
we returned to the car, and the number of 
people in that car was appalling! Even 
the French lady had had to succumb! 
Her box was down on the floor, there were 
two or three men, hunters, with their guns 
and bags, in her section. The car was 
billed to hold twenty people (if every one 
sat close together and the end ones let 
their feet hang out in the aisle). It actu- 
ally had, when we returned to it, fourteen 
grown people, two babies, two bird-cages, 
three dogs, to say nothing of baggage, dead 
rabbits, and tobacco smoke. Our eyes 


Nearly fell out of our heads, could such a 


thing be possible, when we saw the melee 
in which we were evidently destined to 
spend the night. But we were no worse off 
than the others, for the section which we 
had preémpted held only ourselves, a 
girl, and a parrot. Our eight bags, bun- 
dles, paint boxes, shawl-straps, and roll 
of canvas did not count. 

Fortunately, about nine o'clock, the 
hunters removed themselves and their im- 
pedimenta. Then the remaining Span- 
iards did nothing for some minutes but 
abuse the dogs, the hunters, and, above 
all, the railroads for allowing such over- 
crowding, gesticulating as violently as only 
foreignerscan. They finally quieted down, 
and busied themselves arranging places for 
the children to sleep. 

During the night the grown people slept 
little, for new travelers were constantly 
seeking places in the already crowded 
cars. About midnight a man came in, 
seated himself, changed his heavy boots 
for slippers, and wrapping his black cloak 
around him in such a way as to hide his 
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head, settled himself to sleep. Jean sat up 
with a start. She had wakened from a 
bad dream to find herself confronted by a 
shape that, to her sleepy imagination, 
looked like a representation of Death. For 
a moment she really thought her last hour 
had come. No other excitement, however. 
broke that weary night ride. 

We were awake early, naturally, and we 
had a good chance to see the country. The 
guide books say that the approach to 
Madrid is barren and uninteresting, but we 
did not find it so. It is barren, but is not 
uninteresting. There are hardly any signs 
of cultivation; no fields, no gardens; low, 
bushy trees occasionally; plenty of rocks 
and mountains. The villages seem to be 
located either near the few streams in this 
part of Spain, or forced to depend on irri- 
gation. They say the country looks very 
like California; stretches of desert and 
mountain ranges, with plain square adobe 
houses clustered around a church tower. 

But unusual as the journey had been, 
we were-not at all sorry to come slowly 
puffing into the large station at Madrid at 
seven in the morning, just forty-four hours 
after we had left Paris. 

We soon found a porter who put us, 
with all our belongings, into a cab, which 
took us to the boarding house where we 
had engaged rooms. When we reached 
the apartment it was closed. In time, in 
much time, for there is no such thing as 
Spanish haste, we found that our particular 
landlady had departed to her country 
house, leaving word that we were expected 
to go to the home of her sister. There, 
after some wandering, we arrived, and 
were greeted like long-lost friends by the 
prettiest of Spanish  sefioritas, whose 
mother had the face of a Madonna, and 
who assured us in very slow, but distinct 
Spanish, that she was a mother to all the 
Americans. 

Our apartment was said to be on the 
third floor, but as Spaniards count neither 
the ground floor nor the entresol, and we 
climbed four flights each time we ascended 
to our room, we thought that it ought to 
be called the fifth. Our room was on the 
street, and it was a never-ending amuse- 
ment to stand on our tiny balcony and to 
watch the people, although our view-point 
was somewhat high. 

Other people on that street, one of the 
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chief business thoroughfares, running out 
from the Puerto del Sol, hung all their 
washings on their balconies. But our 
hostess was more advanced, for her laun- 
dry, which included those of the family 
and her guests, were hung in the court, or 
air shaft, between the kitchen and the 
laundry. So that it was not absolutely 
necessary to send a list; the garments 
could be counted while one ate. 

The streets of Madrid were a constant 
surprise—perhaps I should say the ap- 
pearance of the town as a whole. We had 
heard that it was a comparatively modern 
city, that it had no interesting nooks like 
those of Paris or London; that, outside of 
the glorious picture gallery, there was little 
to be seen. But to us it was all interesting. 
The buildings in the main streets were like 
those of Paris; row after row of apartment 
houses that seemed pervaded with a pinky, 
yellow tinge rather than the blue gray tone 
of Paris. The windows of the shops were 
fascinating, full of ccstly stuff, rich de- 
signs, and rare ornaments. The Spaniard 
evidently has an exquisite eye for color. 

I speak of the shops as if they were 
unique, and yet they are but small repro- 
ductions of Paris or London, New York 
or Chicago. There were few goods dis- 
tinctly Spanish for sale. It was only in 
the side streets that we found the gay 
cloths they use for saddle cloths; the nod- 
ding worsted ball that adorn the heads of 
the donkeys; the straw slippers that the 
peasants wear; the castanets; the tam- 
bourines, tied with bright red and yellow 
ribbons. 

The streets vary greatly in width. Those 
that run out from the Puerto del Sol—the 
huge square in the middle of the city—are 
wide and fairly well paved, but in other 
parts of the city they are narrow, crooked 
and very steep. The wide boulevards near 
the park are beautiful, and the crowds that 
throng them are of every description. And 
always, night or day, the streets are full 
of people. Often did we take to the street 
in despair of ever getting through the 
crowd that was approaching us on the side- 
walk. 

Some one has well divided the inhabi- 
tants of Madrid into two classes: those 
who go to bed after three A.M. and those 
who get up before four. It is true that 
the streets are never quiet. The stone cut- 
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ters, who were mending the sidewalk, be- 
gan chipping at daybreak. Next we heard 
the electric cars, with their loud gongs, and 
the mule-carts, clattering over the noisy 
cobblestones. By breakfast time the 
sound of the hurdy-gurdy echoed in our 
ears. Street fakirs shouted their wares, 
and singing beggars, with their weird yodel, 
roamed up and down all day. Just before 
dinner the women who cry lottery tickets 
and evening papers took their stand at the 
corner, and their stentorian voices never 
stopped until after midnight. Madrid car- 
ries no latchkey. The concierge holds it 
by day, the street watchman by night. 
Consequently the hours of sleep were con- 
stantly broken by the sound of handclap- 
ping, followed by the quick, heavy step of 
the watchman in response to this medizval 
summons. Altogether, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce against Madrid as a rest cure. 
It is by far the noisest place I was ever in. 

Most of the women walking wore the 
mantilla, which, as some one says, adds 
interest to the ugliest face, and makes a 
Madonna out of every pretty one. The 
poorest people go bareheaded, but of what- 
soever Class, the hair is beautifully dressed. 
A Spanish lady rarely goes into the street 
alone. Either her duenna or some relative 
is constantly with her, as she goes often 
to mass, rarely to shop or walk. Those 
who drive wear Parisian hats. But no one 
wears a hat to a bull fight, always the man- 
tilla. And to the gala bull fights a white 
mantilla. Once a year, on Good Friday, 
every woman, even the queen, wears the 
mantilla as she walks to church. They 
told us that no carriage was driven on that 
day. 

Horses and carriages are many, and 
handsomely equipped. To be sure, one 
occasionally sees a team of mules in front 
of a fine carriage, or a footman smoking a 
cigarette, as he waits in front of the shop 
door, but these are differences that prove 
Madrid to be not alone a modern city, but 
the descendant of that place which Philip 
Il decreed should be the capitol of all 
Spain. Unlike Topsy, Madrid did not 
grow, but was created on a hill top, by a 
despot’s fiat, to the dismay of his subjects. 

The Spaniards are a handsome race. 
The men are tall, superbly proportioned, 
with faces full of character. They seemed 
so powerful in every way, that it was an 


endless wonder to us that the Cuban War 
had ended so quickly. We were told that 
it was a question of money, and of intri- 
gues, not of personal bravery or endurance. 
We thought, when we heard some of the 
stories that were told us that the dense 
ignorance of the lower classes might have 
something to do with it. For instance, 
in a little village about two hours north of 
Madrid, where we went to spend the day 
with some Spanish friends, there was one 
stone house, especially strong. In this, 
because it could be most easily defended, 
all the women and children were to be 
placed when the Americans, after landing 
in the Bay of Biscay, should march south- 
ward to Madrid, dealing death and destruc- 
tion as they went. 

Again, we heard that in Seville the statue 
of Columbus was pelted by the mob, be- 
cause they claimed that he was the cause 
of the war. For did not Columbus dis- 
cover Cuba? And if Cuba had not been 
discovered there could have been no war 
with America. Consequently, Columbus 
was, very evidently, the true cause of all 
their misfortunes. 

To us, the most interesting time to see 
Madrid streets was just after sunset, when 
the glow was still lingering in the West, 
with its reflection in the East, and the elec- 
tric lights were slowly asserting themselves 
as great orbs of light, almost rivaling the 
moon herself. Then to stroll up and down 
those crowded streets, and to realize that 
out of all those people hardly one could 
speak a word of English, gave us a sense 
of eeriness hard to explain. 

How we filled all our time I cannot re- 
member, yet we were always busy. Jean 
worked in the picture gallery until it closed 
at four. While she painted | was sup- 
posed to study Spanish, and when I could 
talk a little with the servants | was proud 
indeed. 

“Did you find out why Maria was so late 
this morning with the coffee?” Jean asked 
me one day. 

“Certainly,” said | with dignity. ‘But 
I am not quite sure whether it was because 
she had been married, or had a cold, or 
was too tired.” 

Jean stared. ‘‘ Well, of all crazy fools!” 
she ejaculated. But whether she referred 
to me or to Maria | did not ask. 

Besides studying Spanish | visited the 
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galleries, 
roamed a- 
bout the city, 
hunted for 
old brass in 
the rag mar- 
ket, tried to 
exchange 
money when 
the rates 
were most 
profitable, 
and did 
some very 
mild shop- 
ping. My 
errands took 
a great deal 
of time, for 
I had to sat- 
isfy the 
courteous 
curiosity of 
eachclerk as 
to why I was 
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m ade little 
impression 
on the great 
stone build- 
ings. Im- 
agine, then, 
the joy of 
the artists 
who were 
copying in 
the galleries, 
to hear that 
a steam 
plant had 
been in- 
stalled, and 
to feel the ge- 
nial warmth 
that be- 
gan to steal 
through the 
pipes. After 
a week of 
this the 
weather 


in Madrid, grew cold, 
how I liked likewise the 
it, where my steam pipes. 
home was, On inquiry 
surely notin Street stand, where, in season, are sold ripe figs and it was found 
the America roasted chestnuts. that the 


of the North, 

was I quite well since I had last been 
in the shop, did I not find the climate 
trying. At four, Jean would return; we 
would have tea in our spacious but dingy 
sitting room, and perhaps a friend would 
drop in. Sometimes we would make up a 
party for one of the cafés, where we would 
enjoy having our chocolate in true Spanish 
style. Always the day was closed by an 
interminable table d’héte which began after 
eight. 

Of the Prado Museum, that glorious pic- 
ture gallery, the chief wonder of Spain, 
whose treasures we heard she had refused 
to sell even in her deepest financial reverses, 
I do not feel like attempting to describe in 
this frivolous essay. But of some points 
in its management you may like to hear. 
Until recently it had been closed on rainy 
days. Now, the public is admitted free, 
daily. We were in Madrid during the fall 
and early winter. As the city is between 
three and four thousand feet high, the 
winds began to grow cold, and the sun 


Spaniards 
had collected enough money to put in the 
plant, and during the warmer October 
weather had tested it. In November they 
announced that it had cost so much that 
they would have to wait until the next win- 
ter for the fuel. So the artists were forced 
to take to overcoats and furs while they 
worked. Yet I feel discourteous in telling 
this story, for the restrictions on working 
in the Prado are very few, and the artists 
are allowed much more liberty than in 
many European collections. 

It was about this time that we found our 
first. boarding house very cold. Stone 
floors are picturesque but chilly. Braziers 
are futile, exasperating, and productive 
of bad language and vitiated air. Conse- 
quently, we looked for warmer quarters. 
One of our acquaintances said, “Do as | 
do. Buy a little stove, have your land- 
lady take out a window pane, refill it with 
tin, put your pipe through that, and there 
you are,’ We saw several such arrange- 
ments, now that our attentions had been 
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called to them, and in high glee we pro- 
posed the scheme to our landlady. Alas! 
We had not reckoned on the law, which, 
on streets of certain widths or in houses 
with overhanging cornices, very properly, 
does not permit stovepipes to be poked 
through windows. 

After further hunting we moved across 
the street to a place where we could have 
a southern exposure, and there, with an 
occasional brasier, we could be quite com- 
fortable. Our second abiding place was a 
fair Spanish hotel. I think that we were 
the only Americans who had ever been 
there—North Americans that is. Certainly 
no one, proprietor, servant, or guest, spoke 
a word of English. The head waiter spoke 
to us in French, but otherwise Spanish was 
the language of the house. The guests 
wondered at us and scorned us. I think 
one or two mammas thought we ought not 
to be allowed to stay in the same house as 
their daughters—an opinion hardly to be 
wondered at, when one realizes that, un- 
knowingly, we probably broke all Spanish 
rules for good manners and appropriate 
behavior. 

Gradually, as | said, I learned a little 
Spanish. Not much, but enough to make 
the sensation of my life one night at din- 
ner. I had heard one man say to another, 
“Do those Americans speak no Spanish?” 
To which the other replied, “I think they 
know a few phrases, but they do not under- 
stand much.” | felt like calling out, ‘‘ You 
are right, sir.” For that was the difficulty 
with my Spanish; I could reel off a few 
sentences, but hardly a reply could | 
understand. They never agreed with my 
Spanish phrase-book. 

But that night, of which I am speaking, 
an old gentleman next me said something. 
1 thought he asked me for an orange, so I 
pushed the dish toward him. ‘No, no,” 
he said, “they are too bitter.” 

Seeing that he was trying to talk to me, I 
said. in the best Spanish I could manage, 
“1 do not speak Spanish, Sefior, only 
French and English.” Unfortunately he 
was deaf, so | had to repeat my sentence 
very loud. Immediately the eyes of 
twenty men and women were fixed upon 
me. In the sudden shock every knife, 
fork, or tooth-pick, was held suspended. 
For a moment everyone was motionless— 
some, I am sure, through a guilty con- 
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sciousness of remarks made about us. But 
my friend would not stop. 

“You are strangers here?” 

“Yes, Sefior.” 

“From France?” 

“No, Senor, America.” 

“And what are you doing here?” Re- 
newed interest on the part of the table; 
evidently all had wondered, had doubtless 
discussed it. 

“T am here with my friend, Sefior. 
paints in the galleries.” 

“And you do nothing?” 

“Nothing, Sefior.”” The table seemed 
puzzled. I was not old enough for a 
duenna. There was still a mystery 

“Where is your friend working?” 

“In the Prado, Sefior. She is copying 
‘The Idiot.’” 

“A friend told me that a young English 
girl was making a fine copy of ‘The Idiot.’ 
But your friend is not English, then?” 

“No, Sefior, American.” I turned, since 
I was evidently expected to pass on the 
compliment. “Jean, this gentleman says 
that his friends tell him you are making 
a fine copy of ‘The Idiot’.” 

“Now don’t make an idiot of yourself,” 
returned Jean, unexpectedly, “by be- 
lieving all that old boy tells you.” 

“Sefior,” said I, praying in my inmost 
soul that no one there did know English, 
“my friend, the sefiorita, thanks you much 
for the compliment.” 

“It is no compliment, sefiorita, but the 
truth.” 

“| wish,” broke in the irrepressible Jean, 
“that you would stop hobnobbing with 
that old boy. You are not telling him 
what I said anyway. I know you, if I 
don’t know Spanish.” 

“How do you like Madrid?” persisted the 
“old boy.” 

“It is very beautiful,” said 1. ‘We like 
it much.” The table was beginning to 
approve, but, “‘ Do stop talking fairy tales,” 
said Jean, not understanding in the least. 
Luckily I could stop, as dinner was just 
over. But, oh, how I wished I could know 
what was being said about us after we left 
the dining-room. 

From what we saw, and from what hap- 
pened to us, I made up a page of Spanish 
etiquette. It is probably not correct, 


She 


but | offer it as the result of our experi- 
ences. Other people may have had dif- 
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ferent impressions. If you are of the 
female sex, never wear a short skirt, a 
sailor or English walking-hat, unless you 
are willing to have people stare at you, and 
sometimes call after you. If you have red 
hair dye it, or be prepared to be saluted as 
“Rubia.” Never bow to a man, unless he 
lifts his hat first. If you are a man, you 
may dress as an Englishman, an operatic 
tenor or a chorus singer from Carmen, 
without exciting remark. Never wear 
glasses; if you are blind, take to a dog on 
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to-morrow; or, gently murmur that God 
will reward him, whereat he will smile, 
thank you, and depart. 

These same beggars, which spring up on 
every side, seem to have a code of etiquette 
we could not fathom. After two or three 
days, there were a few who begged only 
from me, two or three others who besought 
Jean. Evidently we were understood to 
be the patrons of certain beggars who, out 
of a crowd of mendicants, were the only 
ones to approach us, who would take their 









Spanish milkman—always smoking. 


a string. When you sit down at the table, 
or arise, always bow and say, “ Buenas,” 
this is imperative. You may jostle people 
without apology, but never speak to any 
one without saying “‘your grace,” be he 
noble, friend, or beggar. ‘‘ Will your grace 
do me the favor to bring me my coffee at 
nine o'clock to-morrow,” would strike an 
American bell-boy with dismay. But it is 
the literal translation of the Spanish re- 
quest. Never tell a beggar to clear out, 
but say that you have left your purse at 
home, and that you will remember him 


dole with thanks, or if we said “‘to-mor- 
row,” would, smilingly, back away at once. 

A trip into Spain ought to mean more 
than sketches of life, as we saw it, in a 
single city. Yet it was our pleasure to 
linger on in Madrid—with the exception of 
three days spent in Toledo and the Es- 
corial—for the whole of our two months’ 
holiday, and to return direct to Paris with- 
out seeing any of the southern country so 
beloved by other tourists. So, can any 
one wonder that, to us, Spain means 
Madrid, the city of marvelous contrasts. 
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THE FIRST FAMILIES OF 
CHICAGO 


VI—PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


NTIL the coming of the 
") railway, all roads led 
past Mackinac. West- 
bound travelers passed 
through the little 
white-washed post at 

“3 the Straits on their way 
to Fort Snelling. or the fur country of 
Wisconsin, or St. Louis, or to that scat- 
tered conglomeration of barracks and 
cabins on the west shores of Lake Michigan 
on the little river called after the wild 
cnion or the polecat—Chicago. 

So swift has been the development of 
the American West, it is easier to realize 
the conditions of a London or a New York 
a hundred years ago than of cities in the 
West like Chicago and San Francisco. A 
century ago, New York was New York 
and London, London; but all that existed 
of Chicago was Fort Dearborn, with some 
three or four log cabins housing traders 
who had come across Lake Michigan from 
Detroit. Where the multitudinous roar 
of traffic rises from the lake front to-day, 
reigned then only the silence of the prime- 
val, the lapping of a siuggish river winding 
its way through the alderberry bushes of 
the shifting sand hills! Frequently, the 
wolf packs became so rampant against the 
cattle of the fort, that the officers would 
unleash their wolf hounds to pursue full 
hue and cry; and it is said that any time 
in the summer along what are now the 
streets of. Chicago you could pick off as 
many wildfowl—waterwitch and teal and 
duck—as you had charges of powder and 
shot. Soldiers were kept on guard against 
the crows and the blackbirds that warred 
on the crop of corn. Wild deer abounded 
in the snow-padded swamps during the 











winter; and hunters used to robe them- 
selves in sheets and bag all the venison 
they could carry, in a few hours shooting. 

“There were only a dozen families in 
Chicago in 1831,” declaimed a proud in- 
habitant of the Windy City, addressing an 
anniversary audience in 1854. ‘‘That was 
the entire population of Chicago. Now” 
(one can mentally see the swelling orator 
expanding his chest), ‘“‘now the city num- 
bers more than 60,000 people! I have 
never spent much time reading fiction; 
but if there is anything in that dreamy 
literature more astonishing than these 
facts, I have never heard of it.’ What 
would the proud citizen think if he could 
come back to-day and find Chicago with 
a population of almost two millions? 


Travelers bound for the Mississippi, 
usually struck from Mackinac up Green 
Bay and across Wisconsin; but families 
destined for the little frontier post stuck 
at the back of beyond in Chicago might go 
to the head of Lake Michigan by two 
ways, Changing boats at Mackinac, they 
could go south in some of the peltry 
schooners. This way was never popular 
until after the advent of steamers. The 
other way was up Green Bay and across 
the heavily forested lands of Wisconsin as 
far as Winnebago, then south by horseback 
along an Indian trail past the Four Lakes 
(Madison), easterly to Chicago. 

From Mackinac to Green Bay, Astor’s 
American Fur Company kept a fleet of 
from a dozen to a score of big Mackinaw 
boats under command of bluff Jo Rolette. 
The boats were from thirty to fifty feet long, 
with canvas awning amidships shading fur 
cargo and passengers and provision baskets 
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and such motley freightage as family silver 
from New England and four-poster pianos 
from New York, and old-fashioned lum- 
bering, ponderous bedsteads built for the 
aggravation of the home-mover’s soul. For 
the passengers, the Fur Company provided 
sumptuous fare—mess baskets packed with 
ham and wildfowl, and bread and butter, 
and cheese, and tea, and chocolate, and 
eggs and brandy. The voyageurs’ allow- 
ance consisted of biscuit, pork and brandy. 
Tents, cot beds and camp stoves were Car- 
ried along for the passengers. Robert 
Stuart, who was in charge of the American 
Fur Company at Mackinac, always sent his 
bourgeois out garbed point device as 
masters distinct from men—heavy frock 
coat, white pantaloons, buff leggings, satin 
waistcoat, what we would to-day call 
stove-pipe hat, and overcoat of heavy 
capes lined with red and blue silks. Equal- 
ly picturesque was the costume of the 
voyageurs—colored cotton shirts, blue 
trousers,.red sashes and red handkerchiefs 
binding back their hair. Sometimes when 
the season was inclement, the bourgeois 
would don voyageurs’ garb and take pot- 
luck of all hardships with the men, leaping 
to mid-waist in spring flood to steady the 
boats up stream, leading the boatmen’s 
songs, sharing the rough fare and taking 
part in the hilarious horseplay enacted 
at every night camp, partly to keep the 
spirits of the men up, partly because the 
washed air of the wilderness goes to the 
head like champagne. Forerunners went 
to pick night camp and have the fire 
blazing; and many of the place names 
round the Upper Lakes can be traced to 
the rousing escapades of those can:pings. 
Boat landing was the signal for such 
pitched battles as boys and girls have in 
the nursery with pillows. Hard tack flew 
like hail. Then eggs rained with yellow 
disaster to their targets, and cot beds 
would be sent swimming out on the waves 
of the Grand Traverse. Every aim that 
found a victim was greeted with shouts 
from the voyageurs; and Mrs. Baird, of 
Mackinac, tells how at one camping place 
a bourgeois had gone ahead on pretense 
of picking out good quarters. As the 
flotilla of boats swerved in to the landing, 
it was noticed that the gentleman’s frock 
coat and white duck pantaloon pockets 
bulged suspiciously. It couldn’t be stones, 
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for that would not be fair play; and it 
would not be biscuit, for the provision 
baskets were still on the boats. Did some 
one whisper “Eggs?” With a rush, the 
newcomers seized their trickster, and 
squeezed him till all the fattened pockets 
flattened, sending streams of egg yellow 
down frock coat and white trousers. That 
camping place became known as Egg 
Harbor. 

The Grand Traverse across the bay must 
be made in calm weather; but calm did 
not necessarily mean windless. At the 
slightest puff of air, up went sails; and 
the Mackinaws glided away westward over 
the blue lake like the fleet of a regatta. 
The strings of islands down the Michigan 
shore were literally gardens of wild roses 
all June and July; and spite of the peck 
of dirt incidental to camp meals and the 
sun-burning winds playing havoc with soft 
complexions, many a woman had never 
known what the breath of freedom meant 
and the joyousness of that freedom till she 
struck away from Mackinac for the plunge 
into the wilderness that led toward Chi- 
cago. 


This way came the First Families of 
Chicago to their heritage—the Kinzies and 
the Hamiltons and the Hubbards, and Jo 
Bailley, whose daughter had married 
Biddle up at Mackinac, and Antoine Ouli- 
mette, of St. Lawrence lineage, and Cap- 
tain Scott, who had come down from Fort 
Snelling, and the Beaubiens, whose lives 
for twenty years were almost the life of 
Chicago. 

Later—in 1835—when a string of fifty 
canvas-top wagons a day pushed west- 
ward from Pennsylvania and New York 
and New England across Ohio and Indi- 
ana and Michigan—more people came to 
Chicago overland than by: the Mackinac 
route; but that overland route was a deal 
too dangerous for family travel in early 
days. Pontiac’s Wars and the War of 
1812 and the Black Hawk War of 1831-2 


‘set hostiles swarming on the settlers’ trail 


like angry hornets. Says the Rev. Alfred 
Brunson, pioneer circuit preacher of Wis- 
consin, journeying overland in October, 
1835: “This day, Sunday, we reached 
Apple River (Ill.), Here was a fort in 
the late Indian wars (1832) defended by 
the inhabitants. About two hundred 
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Indians under 
Black Hawk, 
attacked this 
fort, defended 
by about forty 
men and boys, 
besides a few 
women. A 
Mrs. Arm- 
strong, now 
Mrs. Graham, 
assumed com- 
mand on April 
6, 1832. She 
had some 
women mak- 
ing cartridges, 
others loading 
guns for the 
men to fire, 
while she 
drove round 
the fort like 
afury, cursing 
like a pirate. 
She had_ all 
the children 
put in one 
room and one 
woman with 
a club in her 
hand appoint- 
ed to guard 
them, with 
strict orders to keep them from crying, 
lest the Indians should think they were 
frightened and be encouraged. The In- 
dians heard her hallooing at the men, and 
knowing her voice said afterwards that 
she was very mad. The Indians were de- 
feated, while but one was killed and one 
wounded at the fort. The bravery of this 
woman saved the fort; but ’tis a great 
drawback on her credit she was so pro- 
fane.” 

This little episode makes plain why the 
overland route to Illinois was perilous and 
the families, who could afford it, came by 
way of Mackinac. Fort Howard on Green 
Bay was the place leading over the edge to 
nowhere. 

The big Mackinaws were ncw exchanged 
for smaller boats to ascend Fox River, and 
a pilot from the little Rapids came to con- 
duct the fleet upstream. Kakalin the 
first day, twenty miles; Grand Chute or 
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Appleton the 
second, an- 
other twenty 
miles; then 
Winnebago 
Lake, then 
Fort Winne- 
bago or Por- 
tage City at 
the Portage— 
that was the 
usual _ itiner- 
ary. The voy- 
ageurs sang as 
they paddled, 
pausing only 
for “‘a pipe,” 
and measur- 
ing the length 
of each por- 
tage by the 
number of 
‘*pipes*’ 
smoked on the 
run. The 
wilder the 
rapids, the 
louder the 
bronzed fel- 
lows shouted 
their accept- 
ance of the 
river's chal- 
lenge! The 
bourgeois dealt out a dram of brandy all 
round. The voyageurs gave a whoop, and 
it was either up the rapids working waist- 
deep to drag the boats along, or ‘‘a terre! 
a terre! to land! to land!” for passengers 
to disembark and lighten craft. Then, 
“pousse au large! push out! push out my 
men”; and all are on the water again sing- 
ing light hearted as larks. When Mrs. 
Van Cleve’s mother passed this way to 
Fort Snelling early in the century, there 
was no fort at Winnebago, but by 1831, 
besides the barracks, there had gathered 
here the clustered buildings of Indian 
agency and traders. Here dwelt for brief 
intervals many of the First Families of 
Chicago, among them John Kinzie and his 
bride. 





To-day it is a matter of a few hours to 
travel from central Wisconsin to Chicago. 
Then it was a matter of life and death, and 
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weeks. John Kinzie and his bride set out 
from Winnebago on horseback for Chicago 
in March of 1831. They were accom- 
panied by two French guides with an ox- 
cart conveying a canoe. Hunting knives 
and drinking cups were slung from sad- 
dies, but though the husband had warned 
his wife that Eastern fashion was not ex- 
actly always suitable for wilderness travel, 
Mrs. Kinzie began her journey in the con- 
ventional stiff riding gown of ample skirt 
and jacket too spare for warmth. Dis- 
aster came at once. At Duck Creek, the 
ice had brcken. Kinzie placed his wife 
and her trunk in the canoe, and had 
stepped in himself to swim the horses along 
in tow, when a pair of greyhounds at one 
bound alighted on the edge of the canoe, 
overturned the frail craft, dumping trunk, 
lady and all amid the floating ice. Kinzie 
rescued his wife; the men, the trunk; and 
the future grand dame of Chicago was 
carried across the stream swathed in a 
waterlogged riding skirt that froze stiff 
as boards in the cold March wind. On the 
far shore, they paused only to change boots 
and then rode forward at furious pace, 
swoshing wet on their steaming horses. 
That night they camped in an oak grove 
on a little stream flowing into the first of 
the Four Lakes, a sheltered knoll set like 
an emerald jewel amid the shining azure 
of the lakes—a favorite camping ground 
for Indians, or what is now known as the 
city of Madison. Where the oaks and 
tepees stood but seventy years ago, to-day 
stands the dome of a state capitol, with 
a seat of learning whither throng four 
thousand students. Mrs. Kinzie sank ex- 
hausted to a bearskin rug. Husband and 
guides got a roaring fire going of grass and 
punk. Then the kettle was swung, the 
coffee brewed and ham broiled. Though 
the entire table utensils consisted of knife 
and cup, one can guess how that meal 
tasted. While Mrs. Kinzie dried her 
clothes by instalments before the fire, the 
guides washed dishes. That is, they 
rinsed kettles and cups with dry grass 
for a dishcloth. How did this tenderly 
nurtured Eastern woman not die of ex- 
posure? Because one does not die of fresh 
air and fresh water, however chatteringly 
cold. One dies of germs, and germs have 
their habitat in stuffy houses and unclean 
cities. 
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Next day was compensation for first 
mishap. The country was rolling prairie, 
interspersed by groves, aerial and unreal in 
glistening coat of frost that shone like 
diamonds in the sun. The atmosphere 
was calm; and the ice-glazed drifts rolled 
and shimmered in the March glare like the 
glistered waves of a ceaseless sea. It is a 
sensation which—if you have too much 
of it—means snow blindness; but in the 
purified air of a washed day-dawn gives 
you much the same intoxicated feeling 
as chasing over waves in a good sailboat. 
You don’t realize the pace you are going 
till you notice how drunkenly the sky- 
line of trees is racing behind. Then you 
haven’t time to think how tired you are or 
to take inventory of aches signalling to 
slow-up; for you have to watch every 
instant to dodge branches that would 
sweep you from the saddle. The second 
night, when they halted at Colonel Mor- 
rison’s, Mrs. Kinzie almost dropped from 
the saddle with exhaustion, but a good 
night’s sleep restored strength; and they 
set off the third day at the same hard 
pace. Snow began to fall. A bitter wind 
was blowing. The trail meandered off in 
swamps and woods. John Kinzie, who 
had often traveled this way when a boy, 
knew they should have crossed Rock 
River, but they hadn’t. They were lost, 
though they had ridden more than fifty 
miles. The wind cut like whips, and the 
snowstorms wiped out every trace of 
trail. John Kinzie sent the guides on to 
hunt for signs of road or settlement, while 
he pitched camp, no easy task in a hurri- 
cane that flapped the canvas like a mast 
flag in a gale, blowing the tent every which 
way. Once under the canvas walls with 
the tent flaps laced tight and heavy stones 
placed on the tent skirt to strengthen 
pegs, Kinzie and wife thought to laugh at 
wind and weather as they heard the storm 
outside heaping the sleeted snow more and 
more heavily on the slant roof; but presto! 
Snap went the tepee poles under the 
weight, and down came roof and drifts on 
the inmates. While Mrs. Kinzie stood 
shivering in the sleet that cut like shot, 
about as miserable as a woman could be, 
her husband was cutting fresh tent poles. 
Damp and wretched, all were eager to 
break camp next morning, though the 
snow was falling heavily and there was 
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not a sign to guide the travelers. The 
snowfall grew gusty. Over the wind- 
swept knolls the wanderers could see the 
gaunt wolves following and watching. 
That day’s jaunt was not cheerful, espe- 
cially toward nightfall, when the storm be- 
came boisterous. Suddenly, one of the 
guides rushed back through the dusk with 
the shout, “une cloture! une cloture! a 
fence! a fence!” and the crowing of a barn- 
yard rooster came through the night air 
with sound more musical than voice of 
nightingale. A moment later they were 
at a cluster of cabins. A man was split- 
ting wood at the door. They greeted him 
and entered. A woman in calico dress 
was rocking a bread-trough extemporized 
into a cradle. She seemed paralyzed at 
sight of the newcomers, and did not urge 
them to take off their wraps, but explained 
she was not the mistress of the house, only 
the wife of one of the miners here working 
for “Billy” Hamilton—in other words, 
for Col. William Hamilton, of New York, 
son of Alexander Hamilton, the great 
statesman. By some trick of fate, Hamil- 
ton had drifted out to the wilderness and 
laid the foundation for more or less fortune, 
sending cattle from Illinois by way of 
Chicago to Green Bay and Mackinac and 
Fort Snelling. This is the Hamilton whose 
daughter is said to have had the honor of 
being the first white child born in Chicago. 
I do not vouch for the statement, but it is 
universally given by authorities. The 
blowing of a horn called the miners to 
supper. While the storm raged outside, 
the evening was passed reading aloud a 
biography of Hamilton’s father. If a 
wonder passed through Mrs. Kinzie’s mind 
where so many people would sleep in so 
small a bunk-house, the action of her 
hostess solved the puzzle. Cords were 
stretched across the room from log to log. 
On these, sheets and coats and mats were 
hung as partitions. Mattresses and bear- 
skins were then thrown on the floor. Good 
nights were said, and the crowded tenants 
disappeared between the partitions. To 
Mrs. Kinzie, fresh from the East, this was 
frontiering it with a vengeance. 

Next morning, Hamilton accompanied 
them twenty-five miles back on the trail. 
He was a furious rider. It was a rough, 
broken country, with steep ravines and 
much brushwood. What with the big 
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fashionable hat of the bride from the East 
and the long trailing riding skirt catching 
on branches and the tricks of the ponies 
bolting past one another, this must have 
been one of the hardest days of Mrs. Kin- 
zie’s apprenticeship to pioneering. That 
night and the next they again slept in 
cabins with curtain partitions, and as an 
index to the sleepers’ comfort it may be 
added that in the last cabin all the water 
jugs froze solid. Two days’ riding brought 
them at last to Rock River, and the ponies 
crowding away from the ice-float almost 
repeated the feat of the hounds with the 
canoe. 

They had now been seven days on horse- 
back, and the remainder of the trail lay 
due southeast, almost straight as the crow 
flies, but as the crow flies lay swamp lands, 
and the second day east from Rock River 
there wasn’t any trail visible to the naked 
eye, only marsh and swamp and muskeg, 
with ice at the edges sharp as a knife, and 
the swimming waters became black with 
wildfowl. 

Where were they? Is this a fairy tale 
of the Picts and Scots four hundred years 
before the Christian era? It zs a fairy tale 
—a fairy tale that is true and stranger than 
fiction. They were within a few miles of 
what is now the city of Chicago. 


A ridge of prairie jutted up through the 
sea of swamp, and for this the travelers 
steered with that uncomfortable sensation 
of never knowing when the plunge of their 
horses’ forefeet would throw them head- 
long or whether when hind feet began to 
sink riders would not have to dismount in 
the water to save the horses. On the 
prairie were the remains of an Indian vil- 
lage, but not the sign of a trail, and snow 
was beginning to fall in big blinding flakes. 
The wayfarers halted for the night, though 
there was not food for another day and 
the dogs were whining with hunger. One 
of the guides turned the food bag upside 
down and shook it. Three crackers fell 
out. He passed them over to Mrs. Kinzie. 

At nine next morning they found them- 
selves on the banks of a broad river chort- 
ling with ice. On the far side were Indian 
huts, but the Kinzie’s could get no answer- 
ing signal to their shouts. Hour after 
hour till late in the day they followed 
down the bank of the Fox River. Sud- 

















Chicago in 1831—Drawn by Mrs. Kinzie. 


denly their horses pricked forward ears and 
snorted, while the dogs set up a growling. 
Two squaws emerged from the brushwood. 
Kinzie made them understand that he 
wanted to get his wife across the river. 
They pointed to a wabbly, leaky canoe 
scarcely big enough for one person. This 
Was an occasion when a town woman might 
be expected to put her spouse on tenter 
hooks by a bad attack of hysterics or raw- 
edged nervous perversity, but that is one 
of the things a pioneer woman had to learn 
not to do—not to bring her town nerve- 
edges with her to the wilderness, and Mrs. 
Kinzie stepped bravely into the canoe. 
The bulky squaws signaled her to lie down 
so she would be out of the way. They 
then took their places at the ends, squat- 
ting flat Indian style and punted the leaky 
craft through the snowstorm amid the 
ice float across to the other side. 

Numb and heartsick, Mrs. Kinzie sat 
down on a log awaiting the others. The 
squaws gathered down from the camp. 
Spite of fortitude, the white woman’s 
nerves dissolved in tears, which the In- 
dians simply couldn’t understand. What 
was the matter? MHadn’t she crossed all 
right? What was she crying about, any- 
way? A man would probably have said 
things. The matter was her woman 
nerves had been tuned too tight. Snap! 
And something unexpectedly gave way! 
It’s the price civilization pays for its music. 
It’s also the penalty civilization pays 
when the music gets out of tune. 
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Kinzie and the guides came across with 
the horses swimming behind. Kinzie now 
got his bearings. He was just fifty miles 
from Chicago. They all followed an old 
squaw into her lodge. Fire burned in the 
center of the tepee, and two shy young 
squaws scant of garb peeped round the 
tent flap. The old woman explained she 
had no bread, but she gave Mrs. Kinzie a 
bowl of potatoes, and the Indian husband 
went off to shoot some ducks for the weary 
travelers. Mrs. Kinzie gave some ribbon 
to the little squaws, and took refuge from 
the peering eyes of the tepee flap in the 
pages of her prayer book. 

That night the March wind seemed to 
take its last fling. The storm roared 
through the forest outside, snapping off 
trees and setting the woods groaning. If 
the Kinzies had not found the two squaws, 
that night would have been their last. 
The Indians sat round their tepee smoking 
their long pipes. The little squaws scur- 


‘ried about cleaning the pots and kettles 


with grass. Then the Kinzies went across 
to their own tents, which the guides had 
erected. 

Next day the Indian guided them as far 
as a Quaker’s, and the Quaker took them 
forward to DuPage’s Fork, where it was 
necessary to cut the ice before they could 
cross with the canoe. Desplains River, 
too, was frozen, but shots brought a ferry- 
man out, cutting his way with an axe. 
This night they slept in a carpeted house. 
They were nearing civilization. Twelve 
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First house built in Chicago—the Kinzie house. 


miles Canter across open prairie, and behold 
a little tavern on the forks of a sluggish 
river, at a place called Wolf Point! Kin- 
zie and his wife dismounted and went 
forward on foot. Then a bronzed woman 
came running from a long, low-latticed, 
rambling old log house, vociferously wel- 
coming Messieu John and Missy John. 
John Kinzie had come home to his own, 
and his bride got her first glimpse of 
Chicago! 


There was the house known as the 
Kinzie Mansion. It stood on the north 
bank of the river, hidden in Lombardy 
poplars with two big cottonwood trees to 
the rear. Gardens, bakehouses, lodg- 
ings for the colored servants and stables 
lay toward the lake, which was cut off from 
the house by sand hills and cedars. Mrs. 
Kinzie has been accused of drawing the 
long bow when describing the ancestral 
house of Chicago, but others who visited 
the Kinzies give a more elaborate account 
of the old manor house. It was a long 
one-story building of logs, with green 
shutters and whitewashed fences. Piazzas 
ran round the entire house. The front 
door was the middle, and the hall ran 
through to the rear quarters. On one side 
of the hall was a big living room with an 
enormous fireplace. On the other side 
were four big bedrooms. Above the liv- 
ing room upstairs was a storeroom, Op- 
posite it were more bedrooms. The kitchen 
and dining room formed a rear extension. 


Drawn by Mrs. John Kinzie. 


On the whip-sawed floors were canvas 
carpets. The white walls inside were 
wainscoted and covered with burlap. 
Heavy silver decorated an old-fashioned 
sideboard. Violin boxes lay round the 
room, for the Kinzies were very musical, 
and the table was the most sumptuous 
served west of New York. 

As the Kinzie’s house was the only one 
of any size in Chicago from the early 
twenties to the thirties, it was often mis- 
taken for a tavern, and comical stories are 
told of an English gentleman who arrived 
one night, mud-spattered, shouted peremp- 
tory orders for “‘Boots” to come and take 
his horse, picked his room with an air of 
condescension, cursed the wines with the 
usual vim of a newcomer, criticised the 
food, at the same time disposing huge quan- 
tities of it, and uttered maledictions on 
the sheets. In the morning he demanded 
his bill. On being told it was private hos- 
pitality of which he had been partaking, 
Western hospitality which never charged 
and never turned a gentleman—with ac- 
cent on the gentleman—away, he collapsed 
after a style one may guess. Curiously 
enough, this open-hearted hospitality gave 
occasion for enemies of the family to say 
that the Kinzies took pay from their 
numerous guests. The accusation would 
be too contemptible for notice if it were 
not that an antiquarian foolishly embodied 
it in a sketch. 

The land on the south side of the river 
was low and swampy and “‘by gad, Sir,” 
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declared a visitor in the thirties, “the whole 
of it not worth sixpence.’’ Capitalists, 
who own the real estate on that side of the 
river to-day, are entitled to a smile. On 
the south side lived one of the Beaubiens 
—Mark—in a blue-shuttered house. This 
Beaubien ran the ferry, a rickety dugout, 
that must have yielded handsome pin 
money as colonists came pouring westward. 
Facing westerly were the Wentworth 
Hotel and a school that did duty as church. 
The fort was near the mouth of the river 
on the south bank, picketed, of course, 
with bastions and large gates leading 
north and south. Jean Ba’tiste Beau- 
bien’s place lay between the fort and the 
lake, and yet nearer the lake, so near that 
foundations were water-rotted, was a 
rickety tenement built by John Dean, the 
sutler of the fort. Besides the families 
whose names have been mentioned were 
the fort people. Mr. and Mrs. Forbes held 
a private school in the Dean house, and a 
Rev. Mr. Lee was preacher. Antoine 
Oulimette lived near the lake, and the 
Kinzie homestead covered what later be- 


came the site of the McCormick factories. - 


What kind of a life did the pioneers lead 
in this back of beyond? You can pick out 
the story of it from contemporary letters. 
Not a dull life by any manner of means, 
even before the coming of the steamers, 
when the occasional sailboats used to 
unload outside the bar and go back to 
Mackinac ballasted with sand for lack of 
cargo. Mail came from Detroit every ten 
days, and it was to finishing schools at 
Detroit that the youth of Chicago were 
sent for polishing and sandpapering off. 
Sometimes great excitement was caused 
by runaway slaves passing through Chi- 
cago covered over in wagons disguised as 
beef for Detroit, on their way to freedom 
in Canada. Horse races were held on the 
river in winter, and all the year round 
dances were given weekly, though the 
newcomers had to loan dresses round as 
copies for the stay-at-homes to cut by; 
and as for dancing shoes—once a year only 
the shoemaker came to outfit the whole 
family, going from house to house by the 
week with his bench and last. Yearly, 
treaty money was paid to the Indians, and 
those were occasions of terrible vice and 
peril. But religion was not ignored. Sun- 
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day was a stricter day in Chicago at that 
time than it is now. Once Jo. Bailley 
came down from Mackinac and tried on a 
Sunday afternoon to obtain what was 
served by the glass at the rear of the shops. 
When he was told there were no sales of 
either food or drink on that day, he became 
almost apoplectic, and, unless | am misin- 
formed, opened a tavern himself, though he 
was aged seventy. Mrs. Kinzie com- 
plains that the Reverend Lee “slaughtered 
the King’s English,” and others averred 
he pounded the pulpit with the vehemence 
of his piety, but | have a suspicion that in 
those rough days men needed more of the 
hammer of Thor than the flowers of ora- 
tory, and from the testimony of Brother 
Brunson, circuit preacher, the hammer of 
Thor was wielded mightily by the good 
men of those days. “Held missionary 
anniversary,” he records of his circuit from 
Galena to Winnebago. “Brother The- 
ophilus and myself were the speakers, but 
such is the eccentricity of that remarkable 
genius that he ranged from the creation of 
the world to its end, and talked so much 
about everything and so little about any- 
thing that it was hard for me to get the 
attention of that people after he had 
done.” 

Between the excitement of the Great 
Massacre in the spring of 1812 and the 
inrush of colonists in 1835, the memorable 
episode of Chicago was the cholera scourge 
of 1832. General Scott, of Fort Snelling, 
was in command of the troops, and Fort 
Dearborn was heavily garrisoned at the 
time owing to the Black Hawk War up in 
Wisconsin. The soldiers died off by the 
score, and were nightly dumped uncoffined 
in a huge pit on what is now Wabash 
Avenue. By the uncertain light of the 
stars and a wind-blown candle, the order- 
lies would carry the stretchers out, dump 
the corpses into the ditch and hurriedly 
scrape over a covering of earth. One 
night the orderlies came out with several 
bodies on the stretcher. They had thrown 
the grewsome burden into the pit when— 
presto!—by the light of the moon—not a 
man of them waited! Legs and arms had 
begun to move in the pit. A corpse came 
to life and—sat up! Then the corpse 
leaped out, and the orderlies fled. Some 
poor fellow, faint from the stuffy air of the 
hospital, had been revived by the night 
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wind, and spite of the horror, | think the 
corpse must have laughed. 


But the Chicago which Mrs. Kinzie 
viewed that day in March of 1831 was not 
the first Chicago. The first Chicago dated 
back to 1804 as a fort and to the seventies 
of the preceding century as a trading post, 
when a negro of San Domingo built the 
first settler’s house, which he sold .to a 
Frenchman, who sold in turn to John 
Kinzie’s father. The life of John Kinzie’s 
father had been crammed with as much 
adventure as one life could well contain. 
The mother ®f John Kinzie, Sr., had mar- 
ried three times. He was the son of the 
second marriage. The third marriage was 
to Forsyth, the great fur trader of Mon- 
treal and NewYork; but the boy, Kinzie, 
had no mind to live in New York, and ran 
away to Montreal, where he became ap- 
prentice to a silversmith, and worked his 
way to Detroit. A few years later he was 
engaged in the fur trade at the new fort 
called Dearborn, Presumably, it was at 
this period that he met and married a 
white girl—Margaret Mackenzie—who, 
with her sister, had been stolen by the 
Indians in Virginia, but when Margaret 
discovered that her parents still lived, she 
went back to Virginia. It was a descend- 
ant of this collateral branch of the Kinzie 
family, who recently perpetrated rather a 
pointed bit of repartee at a Chicago dinner. 
A gentleman was proving—proving, mind 
you—that he was a descendant of the 
Mayflower’s ancestors. “Permit me_ to 
congratulate you,” rejoined this true Amer- 
ican, extending his hand across the table, 
“for my ancestors were on Plymouth Rock 
to welcome yours.’”’ Later, Kinzie mar- 
ried the widow of an English officer. The 
John Kinzie who brought his bride to 
Chicago in 1831 was the son of this second 
matriage. 

To the Indians, Kinzie Sr. was always 
known as “Silversmith man,” and their 
friendship stood him in good stead in the 
terrible massacre of Fort Dearborn in 1812. 
In all the border wars of North America, 
it is scarcely conceivable that white men 
ever deliberately set Indians to the fiendish 
work of murdering women and children. 
From the days of the old French wars, 
rival sides had hastened to enlist the aid 
of the Indians, but war with the savage 
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meant the destruction of women and 
children, the total extinction root and 
branch of the enemy, even as the Israelites 
destroyed their foes of old. 

For five years England and the United 
States had been on the verge of war. From 
Mackinac to Detroit these western Indians 
were in the pay of England. They had 
seen their lands slowly but surely passing 
into the hands of an alien race, and the 
Indian has no Ten Commandments in his 
code. His code of honor applies only to 
his own tribe, not to the enemy, and when 
the War of 1812 was declared, the Western 
tribes threw off all pretense of a hypocriti- 
cal peace. 

Fort Dearborn was not without warning. 
One night in spring, as the Kinzie children 
were dancing round the dining table to the 
music of their father’s violin, some one 
burst into the room with shouts that the 
Indians were on the war path oltt at Lee’s 
place, four miles from the mouth of the 
river, but as the fort was garrisoned with 
seventy-five men amply supplied with am- 
munition, two blockhouses flanking the 
rear wall of the courtyard, a subterranean 
passage leading to the river directly op- 
posite the Kinzie Mansion, by which a be- 
leaguered guard could either escape or ob- 
tain water—John Kinzie felt but small 
alarm. His seventeen-year-old daughter 
was the wife of Lieutenant Helm, of the fort. 
Another incident related by Mrs, Kinzie 
should have put Chicago on guard, Two 
chiefs had been visiting the fort one after- 
noon. Mrs. Heald and Mrs, Helm were 
playing a kind of battledoor or tennis on 
the lawn. The Indians looked at them 
contemptuously. 

“The white wives amuse themselves,” 
said one, “but it will not be long before 
they hoe our cornfields.” 

Hardscrabble, or Lee’s Farm, was oc- 
cupied by a family of whites. Twelve 
Indians with painted faces had uncere- 
moniously entered and seated themselves. 
Painted faces meant evil. 

“| don’t like the looks of these,” re- 
marked the French hired man. “They 
are not ‘Potties’.” 

“If that’s the case,” answered an old 
soldier, ‘“we had better get away. Say 
nothing! Do as I do.” 

The two sauntered out with as great an 
air of nonchalance as they could assume, 

















Fort Winnebago in 1831—Portage City—where Mrs. Kinzie passed half of her life. 


and when the Indians asked them where 
they were going, pointed to the cattle yard 
across the river and answered, ‘“‘for fod- 
der.” They had not gone a quarter of a 
mile before they heard the guns of the 
hostiles. 

Meanwhile, the fort cannon were fired 
to call all soldiers in, and extinguishing 
torches, a few officers ascended the river 
with muffled paddles to warn settlers. 

The people either took refuge with 
traders, who were friendly with the Indians 
like the Kinzies, or stayed inside the fort, 
and all piazzas were planked up, sodded 
and sand bagged as for siege. There was 
ample supply of water, food, ammunition 
—what need for groundless alarm? A 
family more or less murdered by Indians 
was not such an unusual thing in frontier 
life as to put fear in the marrow of brave 
men and women. Things went on very 
much as usual, except that the guards took 
care not to fall asleep in the sentry boxes 
and officers got their backs against a tree 
and their audience focused front when 
they happened to be talking with a group 
of Indians. Then on August 7th came 
Catfish, or Winnemeg, the ‘‘Pottie’ chief, 
a friend, with dispatches from General 
Hull at Detroit, announcing the fall of 
Mackinac and ordering Captain Heald in- 
stantly to evacuate Fort Dearborn. 


The order fell like a sentence of doom. 
It was of a piece with the rest of Hull’s 
military career in the War of 1812, the 
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panicky act of a scared fool drawing what 
he dreads. Heald’s duty as a soldier was 
to obey his superior officer, but the order 
caused a furious mutiny inside Fort Dear- 
born. Outside swarmed armed Indians 
painted for war and drunk with the zest of 
slaughter. So bold had they grown that 
when some of the chiefs came in the fort 
to confer with Heald, they had fired off 
their rifles in his presence. Confused were 
the days and sleepless the nights at Fort 
Dearborn. The subordinate officer refused 
pointblank to obey the order to retreat. 
Catfish, the friendly “‘Pottie,”’ advised the 
whites to slip out by night and retreat 
quickly without baggage, but John Kinzie 
pointed out to Heald that was a very clever 
plan to hand over provisions and ammuni- 
tion to the Indians. As for retreating 
quickly—how was that to be done with 
half a hundred women and children? Be- 
ware of an enemy’s advice though he simu- 
late friendship! ‘Half-distracted, Heald 
tried the foolishest thing—a middle course. 
He called the friendly Indian to council on 
the afternoon of August 12th, and offered 
to withdraw the whites from the country 
and distribute the fort goods to the tribes, 
if they would provide him an escort to 
Fort Wayne. -Of course, the Indians ac- 
cepted the offer. If you first distrust, and 
then put yourself in the power of what you 
distrust, what are you to expect? Kinzie 
again warned Heald that temporizing 
with treachery only and always invites 
destruction. Then he withdrew to his 























Entrance to Four Legs Village—Winnebago Lake. Drawn by Mrs. Kinzie. 


own family in the mansion across the river. 

All next day provisions were distributed 
and baggage wagons loaded. Though 
there was noise enough of things doing, 
few words were spoken. The soldiers 
were sullen and the settlers numb. After 
dark that night all ammunition that could 
not be carried away was thrown into a 
well. Extra muskets were broken and 
burnt. Whiskey barrels were staved in 
and the liquor poured in the river so that 
the river smelt like a grog shop; but if 
Heald flattered himself that the tawny 
spies lurking outside the stockades did not 
know what he was doing, he was mightily 
mistaken. If the Indians ever had any 
thought of keeping their promise to Heald, 
they dismissed it now, for he was destroy- 
ing what they wanted most—powder and 
whiskey. August 14th all was in readi- 
ness for departure, but no departure was 
made. Dread seemed to paralyze effort. 
Then in the afternoon came couriers with 
welcome news—Captain Wells, of Fort 
Wayne, brother of Mrs. Heald and a great 
friend of the Indians, had come overland 
with thirty friendly Miamis to the rescue 
of Fort Dearborn, and presently the cap- 
tain himself came riding through the gates; 
but the hysterical joy was short. Wells 
had come too late to prevent evacuation, 
for the goods had all been given out and 
the powder destroyed. Knowing the In- 
dians from a boyhood life among them, 
Wells held a council; but his overtures 
met only angry looks. The Indians had 


heard the wanton destruction of the day 
before, and knew they had the whites in 
their power. 

That night an old chief came to Heald, 
whom Mrs. Kinzie calls Black Partridge, 
but whom others present name Black 
Bird, and delivered up his American medal. 
“T have long worn this token of friend- 
ship,” he said sadly, ‘but our young men 
are resolved on war. I cannot restrain 
them. I must act as your enemy!” 

Kinzie knew that an unspeakable trag- 
edy was pending, About 9 o'clock in the 
morning of the fifteenth he placed his 
family in a boat with the colored servant 
and clerk Beaubien, and intrusted them 
to friendly Indians to be taken across to St. 
Joseph’s, and from St. Joseph’s to De- 
troit, but the boat had barely dropped 
down to the lake when friendly Indians 
told the rowers to take the family back 
to the house—swiftly—there was evil do- 
ing! 

Silently, the troops filed out of Fort 
Dearborn preceded by Captain Wells and 
his Miami scouts. Behind came the 
women and children in the baggage wagons. 
Flanking the lake side stood the Potta- 
wattomie escort of five hundred warriors. 
There was deadly silence. The flag flut- 
tered out to the breeze. The sun glinted 
on the braid and helmets of the uniforms. 
Mrs. Helm and Mrs. Heald and Mrs. Holt 
and the most of the officers’ wives were 
mounted on the very finest horses of the 
regiment, and these stepped out in proud 
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pace curvetting sideways to the roll of the 
drum. The savage escorts smiled grimly. 
Even the Indians had to admit—they put 
a brave face on, these forlorn whites. Then 
Wells looked back significantly—the Indian 
warriors were deliberately keeping to the 
land side instead of the lake shore. The 
whites were hemmed in between the enemy 
and the water. As if in fool defiance of the 
worst fate could do, the regimental band 
struck up the Dead March. Then Wells 
came flying back, pointing his sword to 
the sand hills about a mile along the lake. 
“An ambush!” he shouted. ‘They are 
about to attack us! Form! Charge!” 
Up the bank at a run charged the troops, 
the officers’ wives in line at a gallop, only 
the wagon drivers halting irresolute! In- 
stantly there was a crash of musketry. 
The Miamis had fled to the woods. A 
white trooper had thrown up his hands, 
and reeled back. Bullets were raining 
down, and the Pottie escort had scuttled to 
cover to aim the surer at the victims. En- 
sign Ronan was down but fighting. Doc- 
tor Voorhis’ horse plunged and rolled, 
while the doctor writhed in death wounds. 
Two-thirds of the whites had fallen, and 
the boy warriors were scrambling for the 
provision wagons. Young Mrs. Helm, 
John Kinzie’s daughter, seems to have 
jumped from her horse. An Indian aimed 
his tomahawk at her. She dodged. It 
hit her-shoulder. She seized her assailant 
round the neck, but that very instant was 
dragged off by another Indian, who ran 
with her toward the lake and plunged her 
in the water to her chin, where his own 
stalwart body shielded her from the view 
of the frenzied warriors. She looked up 
in his face—it was a chief who was a friend 
of her father’s. He had saved her life. 
As the fury of the fight swayed toward the 
Oak Woods, Mrs. Helm was conducted 
back to the Potties’ camp, on the corner of 
what is now State and Market Streets. 
On the way she recognized Captain Wells’ 
scalp dangling in the hands of a warrior. 
Crossing the prairie, she had met her 
father. He told her that her husband was 
wounded but alive. Scenes were enacted 
that may not be told, for the young war- 
riors had brought captives back from the 
baggage wagons, and the old squaws, hag- 
like malformations as of a nether world, 
were dealing with the victims after their 
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fiendish custom. Wau-bee-nee-mah, the 
Illinois chief, encircled a mat on posts round 
Mrs. Helm that she might not see. 

Captain Wells had turned from the first 
charge just in time to see the young sav- 
ages climbing into the baggage wagons. 
“Ho! So that’s the game,” he shouted, 
“butchering women and children! Then, 
I will kill, too,” and craning flat over his 
horse’s neck, he rode like the wind straight 
into the midst of the Indian camp, shoot- 
ing with one hand, slashing his sword with 
the other. Catfish, the ‘‘Pottie,” tried 
to save him, but a death stab in the back 
felled him from his horse. Many of the 
women preferred to be cut to pieces rather 
than surrender, and the Indians afterwards 
told Henry Schoolcraft, their friend, of a 
sergeant of the infantry who bayoneted 
an Indian through the heart at the very 
instant the Indian buried his tomahawk 
in the white man’s head. The two bodies 
were found locked in that grewsome em- 
brace. Sergeant Holt got a ball in his 
back. Handing his sword to his wife, he 
bade her ride for her life, and he, himself, 
ran for the lake. Mrs. Holt’s mount was 
a powerful black beast of magnificent ap- 
pearance. The Indians wanted to cap- 
ture it uninjured, and encircled her, strik- 
ing at the slim form with the butts of 
their guns. Hacking at them with the 
sword, she rode them down and galloped 
for the open prairie. ‘‘Brave woman!” 
shouted the warriors. ‘Do not harm 
her!” Three dashed in front of her. It 
is supposed her horse must have reared, 
for she was dragged off from behind and 
carried to Illinois River. But she was 
treated with the greatest respect and kind- 
ness, and traded to a white man, who 
restored her to her friends. 

As the Kinzie’s boat came back up the 
river, an Indian was seen leading Mrs. 
Heald’s horse. Mrs. Heald, herself, was 
clinging to the saddle, wounded. A mule 
and ten bottles of whiskey were traded 
for the captive, but it was another matter 
to get her safely back to the Kinzie house. 
She was laid in the bottom of the boat and 
covered with a buffalo robe. Frenzied 
with victory, the savages were running 
along the lake shore. One young warrior 
with a pistol leaned insolently across the 
edge of the boat. Mrs. Heald suppressed 
her sobs. Then Jim, the black servant, 
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seized an axe and told the young miscreant 
to be off, or he would split his skull. 

As soon as the wounded officers saw that 
the fight was hopeless, only twenty-eight 
whites surviving, they sent a half-breed 
boy to propose terms of surrender, a ran- 
som to be given for all captives kept safe, 
but that did not prevent the orgies of a 
terrible night, when both women and 
children were tomahawked. The fort was, 
of course, plundered and burnt. 

It was a night of fearful risk at the Kin- 
zies. With a pen knife the bullets were 
taken from Mrs. Heald’s body, and good 
chiefs rallied to the protection of Kinzie’s 
family. Young Mrs. Helm had been taken 
to the house of the Frenchman, Ouilmette, 
when the Wabash tribes arrived hot-foot 
eager to plunder the houses on the north 
side of the river. They came toward 
Ouilmette’s house hunting for Mrs. Helm. 
She would be worth at least a ransom. 
Quickly, Madame Bisson, a Frenchwoman, 
whisked young Mrs. Helm under the mat- 
tress of a feather bed, herself, spreading out 
the patches of a crazy quilt, which she was 
sewing. It was fearfully hot. Mrs. Helm 
gasped for breath: ‘I can die only once; 
let them put an end to my misery,” but 
Madame Bisson, sitting on the edge of the 
bed, goes-on sewing and says nothing. 
The warriors entered, searched the house, 
and went off across to John Kinzie’s. The 
Frenchwoman’s presence of mind had 
saved the day. 

Over at Kinzie’s, for an hour or two, 
things looked black. The warriors seated 
themselves round the floor of the big living 
room. 

“Nothing can save our friends, now,” 
said one of the good chiefs to another. 

But Billy Caldwell, a half-breed Eng- 
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lishman, came in. It was for the English, 
these warriors pretended to be fighting. 
“How! How, friends! Good day to 
you,” saluted Caldwell. ‘I was told there 
were enemies here but am glad to find only 
friends. Why have you blackened your 
faces? Are you mourning friends lost in 
battle? Or are you fasting? If so, ask 


friend Kinzie for something to eat. He is 
the Indians’ friend.” 
The Wabash looked at each other 


queerly. Then they rose and went out. 
Three days later Kinzie got his family off 
for Detroit, where all surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners of war, and so were 
safe. Other captives among the Indians 
were ransomed and sent to General Sheaffe 
in Canada. After the war was over, Fort 
Dearborn’ was rebuilt about 1816, and oc- 
cupied the ground where one of the city 
hospitals stands, till about 1837. It was 
to this second Chicago that John Kinzie, 
Jr., in 1831, brought his bride, Juliette 
Magill, whose recollection gives the best 
picture of that period. 


In 1833 Chicago went almost mad over 
the facts that lots on what is now LaSalle 
Street, sold for $3,000 which had sold for 
only $80 but a year before. When Chi- 
cago’s taxes totaled almost $400 in 1832, 
the town uttered a whoop of jubilation, 
and when, in 1834, settlers began to arrive 
at the rate of one hundred people in two 
weeks, bringing the total population up 
to four thousand before 1837, Chicago’s 
hopes went mildly mad. She took out a 
city charter, did Chicago; and the pace 
she has kept since that, all the world knows. 
It is good to realize that the descendants 
of those early heroes and heroines are 
among the First Families of Chicago to-day. 








UNDER THE DITCH IN TEXAS 


THE EPIC OF 


AN IRRIGATION 
MISTAKES DELAYED 


UTOPIA, IN WHICH MANY 
HOGS AND ALFALFA 


BY EMERSON HOUGH 


* four and were 

‘rion We still re- 

main friends, which, 

under the circum- 

stances, is somewhat 

remarkable. Two lived 

in Texas and two in the 

North. We ena three hundred acres 
of land on the San Antonio River, a dozen 
miles below the City of San Antonio, 
farther down than the last of the old 
Spanish missions. This is a locality where 


the natives still dig for Santa Anna’s gold, 


it being much reputed that the latter gen- 
tleman. buried his war chests somewhere 
below the old missions when he started 
East for San Jacinto. We did not purpose 
to dig for gold, but thought we would ob- 
tain it rapidly enough otherwise. 

There was a certain warrant for confi- 
dence in our success, for although we were 
in a measure pioneers in irrigation farming 
in that district, we were not absolutely 
the first to attempt it. Indeed, the suc- 
cess of others was what first interested us. 
Especially in point was the record of the 
Collins tract, a body of land at the edge 
of San Antonio, irrigated by two large 
artesian wells. This land was leased out 
to truckers by the owner at a rental of 
$22.50 to $25.00 per acre. This seems like 
a high rent, and indeed it did come near 
to covering annually the original cost of 
the land, but the truckers were by no 
means to be pitied. A family of indus- 
trious habits and a half dozen children 
easily made an income of $500 to $600 per 
acre, the amount of land leased being 
usually twenty acres. These truckers, 
mostly thrifty foreigners, were soon wear- 
ing diamonds, and presently became so 


prosperous as to colonize, buy land of 
their own and put down wells for them- 
selves. The vegetables raised here are as 
fine as any ever seen in the North, and are 
cn the market by February. The mest 
profitable crop seems to be the fragrant 
onion. There is a rumor that a Laredo 
man once made $1,200 from a single acre 
of onions. 

In spite of these proofs of the validity 
of irrigation farming, there were few who 
had as yet attempted it. As to the busi- 
ness portion of San Antonio, it is rich and 
contented with the profits of ante-railroad 
days, and does not concern itself greatly 
about the development of the country. 
The farmers raise cotton, hit or miss, wet 
season or dry, with other crops in less pro- 
portion. The country never or rarely 
raises as much forage as it uses. 

It was our purpose eventually to go in 
for hogs and alfalfa. In this our judg- 
ment was good and well supported. We 
had, for instance, the case of a young Eng- 
lishman who had settled seventy-five miles 
west of San Antonio, six years earlier, with 
a cash capital of only $1,200. He leased 
three thousand acres of mesquite land along 
the Guadalupe River, and bought a few 
scores of razorbacks, which he had to rope 
and shoot when he came to harvest them, 
as three thousand acres is “some large” 
when it comes to soothing an active Texas 
puerco. The next year he knew more 
about hogs. He lessened his fields, put 
down artesian wells—which in the valley 
of the Guadalupe flow at a depth of three 
hundred feet—and began to raise patches 
of alfalfa along the overflow of these wells 
and of two or three little gasoline pumps 
which he put in along the river. From 
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that time his success began. He will be 
rich before many years shall have passed. 

Our land was about one-half cleared, the 
rest remaining covered with the original 
growth of mesquite, pecan, live oaks and 
the like. The tract lay in the bent arm of 
the river, running just to the edge of the 
ridge which bounds the valley. A prettier 
piece of land could not be found in the 
Lone Star State, nor one more suitable for 
irigation. Lengthwise of the tract, which 
is to say, up and down the valley, and 
about midway of its width, there ran a low 
ridge or backbone, apparently devised by 
nature to carry water‘to every portion of 
the ranch. Directly on top of this back- 
bone ran the old Spanish ditch which first 
interested us in the property. 

We bought of a family who boasted that 
they held the land under the fourth trans- 
fer from the Spanish crown. We took 
over a two-story stone house more than 
seventy-five years old, picturesquely lo- 
cated on a site commanding one of the 
most beautiful views in that portion of the 
countryside, Our stone house was once a 
fortress in Comanche days. Back of it 
were still to be seen two or three caves cut 
into the hillside, to which the owner and 
his family were wont to retreat when the 
house became untenable. Time was when 
two or three hundred peons worked these 
acres, under the old regime, which dated 
back to the days of the Spanish Fathers 
and los Indios reducidos, who did most of 
the hard work under the peaceful guidance 
of these same Fathers. 

We paid about $30.00 an acre for our 
land, with the house, ditch, traditions, 
possible treasure trove and all, and al- 
though the price appeared high enough to 
others, it seemed low to us. In the first 
place, we argued, we had our ditch ready 
made. It seemed possible simply to in- 
stall a good pump, turn in water, and then 
take out dividends. Our ditch swept wide 
and high, having crawled in the strange 
Spanish fashion up from the river and out 
to the edge of the table lands. It carried 
once upon a time a strong stream taken 
out from the little river which has its main 
source in the great San Pedro springs in 
the city of San Antonio. It took out too 
much water. There was litigation, brought 
by theowners of the older Espada ditch, and 
the courts finally enjoined the owner of our 
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ditch from robbing the river. At the time 
of our purchase, the ditch, for many miles, 
lay grass-grown, dry and full of armadillo 
holes. 

It was clear to our minds that we were 
on the high road to fortune. None of us 
was a farmer. One was a lawyer, another 
a commercial printer, one a traveling man, 
and one a newspaper man. An impartial 
mind might have predicted trouble at the 
start, but. no impartial mind happened to 
be along at the time. 

Before the two Northern men departed 
to their homes, we held a meeting and 
elected the largest and strongest of the 
four as general manager. He had never 
farmed, but we had no fears. A non- 
resident never has any fears. No non- 
resident believes in three per cent. when 
there is something like ten or fifteen per 
cent., possibly twenty per cent., some- 
where else. He is full of trust. 

The large, strong man took charge and 
began to do things. With mad celerity 
he scooped out two great tanks, each over 
one hundred yards long, along the ridge 
before mentioned. Later, it was discov- 
ered that he had been reading a book on 
irrigation, and had learned that the water 
must go out with a rush through gates, and 
not dribbling a little at a time. But we 
never got so far along as the gates. 

We bought, of a man who needed the 
money more than we did, a second-hand 
engine and pump, which latter was guar- 
anteed to throw not less than twelve hun- 
dred gallons to the minute—which it never 
did. We located our pumping station, as 
above stated, at the head of the tract and 
directly at the foot of the old flume. We 
suspected from the look of things that our 
ready-made ditch might not hold water at 
first, but we never did suspect the smallest 
portion of the whole comprehensive truth. 
That hill must have held caverns! The 
large, strong manager, after he had his 
machinery installed, began to pump, and 
he pumped and pumped, but he could not 
get water around the hill, no matter how 
many Mexicans he hired to look on, and 
no matter how much mesquite wood he 
piled under the somewhat doubtful boiler. 
We had an engineer who was not a farmer 
and not a licensed engineer, but we liked 
him pretty well, and he was willing to 
learn, like the rest of us. It was hard on 
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the armadillos, but, between the arma- 
dillos and the recesses which must have 
existed in that hill, we could not get water 
around the corner to the waiting tanks. 

Much of this went by telegraph to the 
Northern stockholders. Now, what should 
the large, strong manager dor He had a 
scheme to cement the entire ditch, making 
a continuous, air-tight aquarium about a 
mile long. This would have cost about a 
million dollars, and, although we had no 
river and harbor appropriation behind us, 
the large, strong manager was satisfied that 
anything was better than trying to fill up 
that hill. “It’s plumb hollow,” he wrote 

At this time, some one up North sug- 
gested sewer-pipe, cemented at the joints, 
to carry the water around the corner of the 
hill to the tanks. This seemed most ex- 
cellent. The large, strong manager bought 
fifteen hundred feet or so of sewer-pipe at 
a bargain, and laid it carefully, cementing 
the ends nicely and building an aqueduct 
which would have made a Roman emperor 
weep with envy. But, when he turned the 
water into this, he discovered that he had 
laid a pipe smaller than the discharge pipe 
of the pump! Result, a general upheaval 
of the pipe-line at the curve where the 
thrust of the water was hardest. There 
were no casualties, but, incidentally, there 
was no water. 

About this time the new engineer dis- 
covered that the discharge-pipe was set 
too high. If he lowered it, he could ease 
the pump and throw much more water. 
He did this. Then, exultant with his dis- 
covery, he lowered it some more. At 
length the discharge pipe was placed about 
where an experienced engineer would have 
put it in the first place. But that only 
made the pipe-line worse. We were obliged 
to tear out all our sewer piping, pile up 
the tile on the ground, and make a profit 
and loss entry. 

Some one now suggested a galvanized 
iron flume or trough, to run around the 
arm of the hill on trestles. Excellent, 
most excellent! The manager and _ his 
men secured the iron sheets, riveted them 
into a continuous trough, fifteen hundred 
feet in length, supported on trestles, and 
once more the attempt was made to get 
the water around the hill. It was dis- 
covered, however, after the trough was 
built, that it would not, throughout all its 
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length, carry all the water which the big 
pump now threw. We had to put side- 
boards on it on the curves. All of these 
things cost money. The stockholders now 
began to sit up and perspire freely. 

At last—triumphantly announced by 
wire—the large, strong manager got the 
trough full and kept it full. He tele- 
graphed that he had water in the tank. 
The pump ran all one afternoon, and when 
the shades of night fell the upper tank was 
half filled. The large, strong manager, and 
the engineer, and all the Mexicans went 
to bed that night happy. In the morning 
they went out to see where would be the 
best place to locate the gates in the tank. 
There was no need for gates. There was no 
water in the tank. It all had sunk! 

That was about as far as the large, strong 
manager ever got along with his tanks. 
He found clay in the banks of the river, 
and we always told each other that we 
could haul in five hundred wagon-loads of 
clay and puddle the tank bottoms as the 
Mexicans do. That country is full of 
little tanks which do hold water. The 
Mexican custom is to let in the water, then 
drive sheep, goats or cattle about in the 
tank, stirring up the dirt which later, as 
sediment, is carried into the cracks and 
holes. We never quite got around to 
puddling our tanks. The Mexicans who 
aided us, numerous as our pay-rolls showed 
them to be, were of no service in these 
matters, although they were content to 
stand about looking grave and wise. Per- 
haps yes, perhaps no, the tanks could be 
made to hold water mabye, they thought. 
They were very large. Who knew? 

Other things continued to happen. Our 
manager had never heard of Johnson grass 
when he first took up the question of pur- 
chasing this land. One of the Northern 
stockholders knew about Johnson grass, 
but that question did not come up until 
after the purchase was made and -after 
it was discovered that something like 
seventy-five acres of the land was perma- 
nently seeded down to this prolific, per- 
nicious herb. Texas and other States 
legislate against Johnson grass, not allow- 
ing its planting. It means ruin in a cotton 
country. It can hardly be eradicated, 
and it spreads and spreads. We had a lot 
of it, and it was quite possible that we 
would in time have more. We wondered 
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Artesian well with a water flow coming from 1.600 feet beneath the earth’s surface. 
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if the grave Castilians who sold us our land 
ever smiled. 

We concluded now to utilize the Johnson 
grass, also to put in alfalfa higher up the 
ditch, and buy some cows’ but we did 
not get around to the alfalfa at once. 
Johnson grass is immensely prolific, and it 
makes as good hay, especially for horses, 
as can be found. It will stand three cut- 
tings each season, and will turn out as 
much as six or, in rare years, ten tons to 
the acre per season. 

A ton of such hay, tabooed as it is by the 
legislature, during the very winter when 
we bought our land brought in the streets 
of San Antonio $15.00 to $18.00. When 
we saw these figures we did not regret our 
Johnson grass. We simply began to figure 
what we would do with all our money. We 
plowed the entire Johnson grass tract— 
which only makes Johnson grass grow 
stronger, as it divides the long, jointed 
roots—and planted the land with cane. 
This, with a few acres of corn—carefully 
planted on a distant ridge where the water 
could not reach it from the ditch—made 
up our agricultural efforts for the first 
spring 

Meanwhile, time was passing Our 
pump was going to work perfectly after a 
while. Sometime our tanks were going to 
be made tight. A great many things were 
going to be done which never got done. 
The country is slow, and farming is not 
understood as it is in the North. No 
Northern farmer can appreciate the igno- 
rance and sloth of the Mexican farm hand. 
Yet, for the first time in the history of the 
country, we met with labor troubles. Our 
Mexicans wanted one dollar a day, in- 
stead of six bits. They displayed a vast 
indifference for steady employment, and 
he who had a dollar was content to rest 
for a month. We discovered also that it 
was against the Castilian religion to cut 
wood for fuel or anything else in the sum- 
mer time. In fact, it seemed to be against 
their religion to do any kind of work, 
either summer or winter. Lastly, we had 
to start a retail grocery to supply them 
with their comida (Anglicé, chuck, grub or 
food). If one of them got a dollar, and 


went to town for grub, he never came back. 


_At this time fortunately it rained. We 
did not need our pump any more than the 
Arkansaw traveler needed a roof on his 
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house when it did not rain! In a rainy 
season in Texas everybody raises hay. 
We did not bother about irrigation, be- 
cause we saw that we were going to be one 
of a great many who would have hay to 
sell the following fall. 

There was a very high stage of the river 
on account of this rain, and this fact 
taught us some more things about engi- 
neering. Our pump was installed in a 
deep pit which ran down like a well twenty 
feet. At the bottom of this pit was the 
elbow of the intake pipe which, through 
a low tunnel, ran out of the face of the 
river bank, and thence to the water. It 
never occurred to our installation engineer 
that this big hole in the side of the bank 
might mean disaster. The rising waters 
ran into this cavern, tore away the bank 
and undermined our entire pumping sta- 
tion. After the subsidence of the waters 
our Mexicans would ‘not go down into the 
excavation to shore up the boiler and 
pump, which threatened at any minute to 
drop into the river. The large, strong 
manager cursed them for a race of cowards, 
went down and did the work himself. 
After it was done, he was followed by our 
Mexican captain, Sefor Cantu y Montero 
y-Something-or-Other, who agreed that 
his countrymen were indeed the greatest 
cowards he had ever known. After he got 
the Mexicans out of the pit the manager 
had a cold chill. Suppose the big boiler 
had dropped and killed a score of them! 
Think of the lawsuits. This was the only 
possible bad luck we did not have, 

Nevertheless, the quail shooting contin- 
ued very good, and the bass fishing might 
have been worse. Moreover, we could al- 
ways assess when we got into trouble! 
We were only four, and were friends. 

Our hay harvest matured in due time 
with many cigarette-adorned Mexicans in 
the field. Our Johnson grass stood high 
as a man’s head as we rode through, and 
wealth once more seemed within our grasp. 
It was about this time that our large, 
strong manager fell upon the catalogue 
of a Northern mail order house. Result, 
many telegrams to Northern stockholders 
showing the imperious need of mowing 
machines, tedders, rakes, pulley forks, 
hoists and what not. Moreover, one of 
our wagons had broken down and we 
needed another. Incidentally, it was 
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learned that we needed more mules; and 
mules cost much fine gold in Texas. The 
manager also discovered that we must 
have a steel tank to furnish water supply 
at our barnyard. He figured that it cost 
fifty cents each day to lead our animals 
to water and back. It was his idea that 
by fitting a nozzle to the mouth of each 
mule at 12:05 daily and turning a simple 
screw or faucet, we could water our stock 
thoroughly, with a great saving of time. 
We agreed to all these things. We were 
determined to be scientific farmers. 
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put in our proposed alfalfa, we had not 
yet cleared any more of the land lower 
down the ditch. All of these things were 
going to be done sometime, but in Anda- 
lusia there is a word known as “mafiana” 
(to-morrow). We had as yet not solved 
our problem proper, that of irrigation, but 
what could we say? Our manager, one 
of the resident partners, the best fellow in 
the world, had worked now for nearly a 
year like a common laborer—very unlike 
a Mexican laborer—without a cent of pay. 
That was magnificent, whether or not it 














Texas irrigated farm. Second crop of corn in Octeber. 


By early fall the manager reported that 
we had at least a thousand tons of hay in 
the shack. It had required an army of 
Castilian laborers, but there had been a 
tremendous crop of mixed cane and John- 
son grass. With hay at any sort of price 
the coming winter, we should need help 
to spend our money. There were still no 
tanks; our pumping station continued a 
trifle doubtful; we did not know what we 
would do with the leaky ditch below the 
idle and bottomless tanks; we had not yet 


was farming." He was given absolution 
step by step, for his honesty and his energy 
were above reproach. 

When we came to dispose of our hay we 
found that the $18-a-ton prices were not 
listed for that particular winter. More- 
over, instead of a thousand tons of hay— 
according to the sober Castilian estimate 
of Cantu y Montero y-Something-or-Other, 
the head of our labor bureau—there was 
about the half of it. Nevertheless, we 
sold one bill of seventy-five tons, at $7.50 
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a ton, and said to ourselves that this was 
not bad, in view of all the circumstances. 

It was at this time that we began to 
realize that a dozen miles was a consider- 
able distance to haul seventy-five tons of 
hay, even over the hard, white-floored 
country road which had just been built 
by the city of San Antonio to the very edge 
of our ranch—solving permanently, by the 
way, our problem of good roads. Hauling 
hay even over this perfect road, would:‘take 
teams from work on the ranch. In short, 
we were now beginning to learn something 
about farming, and learning it in the good 
old school of experience. We _ resolved 
again sternly to put in hogs and alfalfa. 
It took very little figuring to show us that 
we could drive in hogs to market very 
much easier than we could haul in hay. 
We were not making running expenses this 
year, but what was that among friends? 
We assessed again. The traveling man 
mortgaged his home. None of us was to 
be classified as rich, but it is submitted 
that we were game. 

By this time our second winter was 
passing. In the spring some alfalfa was 
planted, but it did not do well, for alfalfa 
should be planted in September, and be- 
sides, our pump was not pumping just 
at that time! It had been noticed that 
the foundation of our boiler was cracked 
in one or two places so widely that the 
fire could be seen through the walls. It 
was the belief, or the brightly optimistic 
hope, of all who noticed these defects, that 
the thing never could take fire; but it did! 
The large, strong manager, who by this 
time must have had a certain amount of 
agony in his own soul, broke the news 
gently to the non-resident stockholders. 
After a first hasty report from the scene of 
the accident he wired that the shed had 
been burned, but the boiler and engine left 
absolutely intact. Then, by stages, came 
the news that the boiler was slightly, 
Partially, somewhat and hopelessly dam- 
aged; which was to say, quite destroyed. 
The pump held out better. It was another 
week before we found that it, as well as 
the engine, was entirely ruined, and that 
we must install an entirely new pumping 
plant! All was lost but honor. And this 
year it did not rain! 

We assessed once more, and this time 
did what we ought to have done at first— 


bought a brand new pump and engine, 
bricked in the boiler, put the pump under 
a corrugated iron cover, and had the plant 
properly installed by competent men. This 
fills our ditches, and has really solved the 
irrigation problem. We can now flood 
our lands, and we find that the big stream 
of water travels a great deal faster and 
further than the much smaller discharge 
of our first pump. We learned that it is 
a poor thing to try to save money by not 
putting in a good pump when one is prac- 
ticing this kind of irrigation. 

To cover this unexpected expense, really 
a double expense, we assessed, not with 
entire cheerfulness. A great many minor 
things had been going wrong. One of our 
mules, called Ginger, kicked the hind leg 
off a favorite saddle horse, known as 
Vesuvius; and Vesuvius was not. We had 
a milch cow and calf which luxuriated_ in 
the Johnson grass. The large, strong 
manager undertook to lead both cow and 
calf to water. They went in opposite 
directions, and, as he had the picket-rope 
of each fastened to a wrist, there existed 
some doubt as to what would be the result. 
He was, however, large and strong. The 
cow and himself easily dragged the calf off 
its feet. The manager admits this was a 
little hard on his arms, but said it was part 
of the day’s work. He was, however, 
never really grief-smitten when this same 
cow later broke her neck on the picket rope. 

It was about this time that we hired an 
Englishman, who was dead broke and needed 
something to eat. He had never cooked, 
but thought he could cook. Result, four 
hundred pounds of fresh pork spoiled 
through an ignorance of the virtue of salt 
in hot weather. Besides, one of our orig- 
inal stock of hogs—in which the large, 
strong manager took great pride, announc- 
ing that they would actually come to call 
and feed from the hand—got caught in 
a wire fence; and it also was not. 

Perhaps it was the death of this hog 
which broke the heart of the large, strong 
manager. With reluctance he handed in 
his resignation, firmly insisting that it be 
accepted, as he found his business affairs in 
the city would go to pieces if he did not 
come back home. It was accepted with 
regret. His enthusiasm and cheerful op- 
timism had covered a multitude of assess- 


ments. 














Now began the second and naturally 
easier stage of our enterprise; since almost 
everything had by this time happened to us 
which possibly could. The lawyer, the 
only remaining resident partner, next took 
hold as manager. He started in pretty 
well sobered by the experiences of his 
predecessor. Our land had now cost us 
nearly $60.00 an acre, instead of $30.00. 
The lawyer called in other counsel. He 
found somewhere a practical German 
farmer, with a practical German wife, and 
installed these two on the ranch, turning 
away most of our haughty descendants of 
Castile and Aragon. Things began to look 
better. 

The new manager discarded the tank 
theory. We had already learned that we 
could irrigate direct from the ditch. We 
had built our ditch on top of the em- 
bankment of the original ditch, and in this 
way found that we could carry water clear 
to the foot of the tract, putting practically 
all of the land under reach of a substantial 
water flow. The practical German farmer 
cleared out twenty-five acres of new land 
in some mysterious fashion, and planted 
sixty acres of corn, which made a splendid 
crop. Presently we discovered that we 
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Only a few years ago, save for here and there an occasional tree, this was as barren as a sand dune. 








had nearly a hundred head of hogs, which 
continued to multiply and thrive exceed: 
ingly upon the Johnson grass and on the 
natural hog pasture which lies under the 
shelf of the river bank proper, where there 
are many pecan and live oak trees fur- 
nishing abundant mast in the fall and 
winter. Probably two or three tons of 
fine pecans go to waste along that part of 
the river every fall. The practical German 
farmer was our greatest discovery. He 
assures us that we have a splendid hog 
range, and that when we get our alfalfa 
started we will have our problem mastered. 
As yet no attempt had been made to plant 
alfalfa in the early fall, which is the time 
that crop should be put in. There is so 
little doubt that the soil will carry alfalfa 
that we have never had it analyzed by a 
soil expert. Perhaps that is the next les- 
son! In all events, the alfalfa went in 
last September, forty acres of it; and may 
Providence temper the wind to shorn 
lambs. 

We still sternly propose to raise hogs, 
and to feed them upon alfalfa, Johnson 
grass, the natural nut mast and some corn. 
We shall make a few hundred tons of hay 
each year, and some winter we shall catch 
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the hay market at the top, and find our 
hay crop very profitable. There is no 
doubt of the solid value of our land now 
that we can actually call it ‘under the 
ditch.” A practical farmer would have 
made a prompt success with two-thirds of 
the money we put into our experiments. 
But there is not one of our stockholders 
who would call our ranch a failure. Our 
work has now finally been so well done that 
others above and below us in the valley 
are installing similar pumping stations. 
In all likelihood a great portion of this 
valley will be put under irrigation, either 
by pumping stations or by gravitation 
irrigation. Southwestern Texas will follow 
California and Arizona in irrigation. For 
vegetables, cauliflower, lettuce, onions, 
radishes and the like, the district around 
San Antonio has demonstrated that it 
cannot be surpassed. In some part of 
Texas there may one day be discoveries in 
melons paralleling the Rocky Ford pro- 
ducts, as has been the case in Arizona. 
Fruits will be produced under the ditch, 
which were hitherto most uncertain crops 
on these high, dry table lands. Occa- 





sional late frosts render this not so good 
a fruit country as it might be, although 
splendid peaches are raised without irri- 
gation on several ranches near our own. 
There are tracts along the Rio Grande, 
the Nueces, and other great streams of 
Southwestern Texas, which are already 
proving bonanzas. It is difficult to de- 
termine just how great an acreage of these 
irrigated lands now exists in the drier por- 
tions of Texas, but it is something bound 
to increase. A few years ago farming on 
these arid plains was considered impos- 
sible, but the irrigation boom controverts 
the old notion. The result has been a 
steady increase in the price of lands in all 
that portion of the country. Texas has 
much to learn in irrigation, of course. A 
scientific farmer, with at least a reason- 
able amount of experience in practical 
ditch work, would make money for him- 
self or his employers, and there is a field 
here for work of this kind. Especially 
ripe is this country for the skilled graduates 
of Northern agricultural colleges, with a 
modern and scientific knowledge of the 
value of soils and crops. Of course, ex- 
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perience and common sense will always be 
needful. An irrigated farm is not a ‘gold 
mine, and cannot be handled as one. 

For the benefit of others, it may be well 
to add a few figures, covered by our mis- 
takes as well as our necessary operations, 
and to-add a few further data regarding the 
average expense of irrigation farming in 
southwestern Texas. 

It is safe to figure on $2,000 to $3,500 
for a pumping plant, tanks and ditches 
sufficient to handle three hundred acres of 
land. As against a pumping plant, one 
may take the gamble of an artesian well. 
We might or might not get water with a 
fifteen hundred feet bore on our ranch. 
The Collins wells, near San Antonio, are 
thirteen hundred and fifty feet deep, and 
such a well costs $3,700, piped and run- 
ning a ten-inch stream; which latter 
amounts to a great deal of water. 

A ranch the size of ours can get along 
with three teams of mules, which will cost 
about $600. Our machinery and imple- 
ments cost over $1,600. Outbuildings, 
barns, tanks for watering stock, piping, 
etc., cost about $450 to $700 more. The 
mild climate renders extensive shelter for 
stock unnecessary. We had our ditches 
built in part when we took the land. To 
build a main ditch and laterals for that 
tract would have cost at least $500. 

In our district, an irrigated farm using a 
pumping plant sufficient to put water on 
three hundred acres, can figure on expense 
of $3.00 a day for pumping, or $1.50 for 
wages and $1.50 for fuel. A day’s firing 
requires about two cords of mesquite wood, 
which makes most of the fuel in that part 
of the country. We have our own fuel. 
The cost would be more for a rancher 
obliged to buy fuel. It might be better 
for the latter to take the risk of an artesian 
well. With a good flowing well, the South- 
western rancher’s expense and troubles are 
all over. 

The cost of clearing an acre of this 
sparsely covered mesquite land runs from 
$5.00 to $9.00. A good stump-puller and 
a chain-pulley or two, worked by mule- 
power, would perhaps bring the cost of 
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these operations a little lower, if there 
were a considerable body of land to be 
cleared. White labor is better than Mexi- 
can labor in this work; but all farm labor in 
this part of the country is difficult to obtain. 

Within a year our ranch will be in very 
practical operation, well equipped and 
well stocked, and we figure that the invest- 
ment will then represent a little over 
$20,000—a bagatelle for Wall Street, but 
something for a lawyer, a printer, a travel- 
ing salesman and a newspaper man. 

Taking cne man’s mistakes with an- 
other’s—and it is not likely that any irri- 
gation farmer would put a raw tract under 
the ditch without making some mistakes 
for himself—the above figure is not far 
out of the way for a ranch of three hundred 
to four hundred acres near a good sized 
town, actually under the ditch, devoted 
to grass, alfalfa and corn, well equipped 
with machinery, stocked with a few head 
of cattle and at least a couple of hundred 
head of hogs. This is the way our enter- 
prise looks at date, and not even one of our 
much-assessed stockholders knows just 
where he would find a better looking 
investment for his money. Lastly, our 
large, strong manager will never have a 
vote of censure passed against him. Under 
the creed of Texas, angels could do no 
more than he did. 

A new railroad is coming down the val- 
ley, and there will probably be a station 
within three-quarters of a mile of our ranch 
house. These things do not elate us. 
Neither are we unduly enthusiastic over 
the probable profit of hog-raising. We 
are all much calmer now. What we want 
to do is to catch the hay market of San 
Antonio some dry season, when we have 
a few hundred tons of hay by reason of 
our pump, and when all the rest of the 
country is burnt up with drought. We 
shall then have our revenge. In that case, 
there will be a fiesta on our ranch for the 
large, strong manager, the practical Ger- 
man farmer and iis wife, Sefior Cantu y 
Montro y-Something-or-Other, his devout 
Castilian labor union, and everyone else 
concerned. 
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LED-TIME—* Durn it! my feet ain’t dirty nohow!.’ 





THE PRAYER OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


BY FRANK HEPBURN CRAWFORD 


MUASTES like dog.” 

Sven Nilsson glanced 
at the menu, printed in 
French, and then in- 
quiringly atme. “What 
=> | is it? Rabbit?” 

= I nodded in assent, 
and thinking of the Little Lieutenant, fresh 
from his latest dash toward the Pole, being 
feted up at the Metropolitan, and of the 
Arctic, his ship, ice-hammered by the 
north-most floes, way-worn after a des- 
perate voyage, lying lonely at last in her 
East River slip near the Bridge, I leaned 
forward slightly toward Sven Nilsson, late 
engineer of the craft, and echoed across our 
table, ‘Like dog? Yes?” 

Under their thatch of ashen fair hair, his 
blue eyes widened in disclaimer of any in- 
tended affront. ‘But it is good; very 
good,” he rejoined, and continued to show 
a hungry man’s appreciation of the food 
before him. 

We were midway between the Metro- 
politan and the Bridge, at Couquin’s old 
place, where the cuisine is beyond reproach 
and the wines are old. Many lamps flooded 
the room with soft lights, and the subdued 
roar of passing elevated trains had become 
at last a rhythmic sound that came and 
went unnoticed, like the ticking of a clock. 

“They say the Lieutenant got within 
one hundred and seventy-four miles of the 
Pole, nearer than any one ever was before. 
It was a great thing, that, to do what no 
other man had ever been able to do. All 
the world is talking of it.” 

I watched the bull-throated Dane curi- 
ously. 

“Yes,” he assented. 

Dishes disappeared, new ones came, an 
attentive hand filled our glasses and was 
withdrawn. 





“You,” I suggested, “were with the 
man—when he was farthest north?” 

“Mer? 1 was engineer. I was with the 
ship when the Lieutenant went on with the 
dogs. All but four dogs he took. Some of 
us had to stay with the ship.” 

“They say there was only one man lost 
during the whole expedition. That was a 
2 od record.” 

“Yes.” 

“How far north did he get 
was—lost?”’ 

“| think this is a good place for eating,” 
commented the Dane. 

“Were you with him when he was— 
lost?” 

“Between the Cattegat and Skager Rack 
sticks out The Skaw. Often ships, trying 
to go around from the Cattegat go aground 
on The Skaw.” 

“Sometimes all the world gives credit to 
one man for what another one has done,” 
I suggested, trying a new lead. 

“T know. Columbus discovered the 
country, and they call it America,” re- 
plied Sven Nilsson evenly, “and ‘America’ 
sounds all right now,” he added. 

“The old mother who waits for you at 
Viele Fiord; it would be hard for her to 
hear. I, myself, do not believe that the 
man with you was murdered.” 

“Tt’s a damn lie! Who says I killed 
him?” blurted the Dane, and I saw his 
nostrils quiver as his face lowered. 

We watched each other across the table 
for a space of minutes. 

“Well, how much do you know?” 

“Nothing,” I answered, ‘except that 
stewed rabbit tastes like dog, and that up 
at the Metropolitan they are showing a 
man honor for having got farthest north, 
while you—and I—are here.” 

“T do not lie,’ began Sven Nilsson, 


before he 
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slowly, choosing his English with some 
care, “and yet, not many will think much 
now about the one part, and about the 
other part—no one will believe—so after 
all it does not matter if I tell you. They 
will say it is a lying story of your own. 

‘It was in the spring, almost a year ago. 
We couldn't get the Arctic any farther up. 
So then the Lieutenant went on with the 
dogs and sleds. Not all of us could go 
with him. I had to stay. Little Con 
Clancy had to stay. He was a fireman. 
We were only a few hundred miles from the 
Pole, even then. I hated having to stay 
behind. Each day that went by left me 
crazier than ever about having to stick on 
the ship. I talked to Clancy about it, and 
he was the same way. So at last we took 
as much grub as we could without it being 
noticed, and we took a sled and the four 
dogs left with the ship, and we said we 
were tired looking at the same place all 
the time and would go west a way and be 
back in ten hours. 

“But when we were out of sight we 
turned north and traveled that way as 
fast as we could go. 

“Once we found we were on the Lieu- 
tenant’s trail, and then we turned west 
and got away from it. We didn’t want to 
be stopped. And then Clancy and me 
went on north, and north, and Clancy 
says to me, ‘Boy, for sure we'll get the 
Pole this time,’ and we laughed as jolly as 
boys. 

“At last we saw black spots away over 
to the right, and they were moving, mov- 
ing on the back trail, and we kept out of 
sight. I guess that was about one hun- 
dred seventy-four miles from the Pole? 
You said that far? 

“About that time Clancy began acting 
queer. He said we'd been eating more of 
his grub than of mine, and he hadn't 
hardly any left, and I must share mine 
with him. Well, we did that. Each day 
he’d eat a little of his and take a little of 
mine, until to keep any at ail I had to do 
with less each day than the day before, 
and by this time the day before was damn 
little at that; and for three days the dogs 
hadn't had a bite, and we had to sleep on 
the hide harness to keep it from them. 

“IT guess we were both a little crazy 
about that time, up there, crawling along 
the top-end of the world. And then my 
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grub gave out, and Clancy said his was all 
gone, and | told him he lied, and he was 
hiding it for himself, and we fought, with 
the dogs sitting around in a circle ready to 
jump the one that went down. And—I 
landed one on Clancy’s jaw that sent him 
whirling around and down all limp, and 
one of the dogs began worrying at his neck 
till I kicked it dead. 

“And then | turned to search Clancy, 
but he was alive and up again and backing 
around me with his knife out. We ate part 
of the dog and threw what was left to the 
other three. 

“After that we didn’t talk to each other. 
But we went on. The ghosts of other men 
who had died up there, crawling like us 
around the top end of everything, floated 
before us and around us. Sometimes when 
the wind eddied round they would start 
right up from the snow beside us and drift 
away. Sometimes they came in from the 
edge of the world. Down here you would 
say they were just drifting snow, but up 
there we knew, Clancy and me, they were 
dead men’s ghosts. 

“Then it began to snow, and we couldn’t 
go any farther. It was more’n a week 
since we'd seen the black specks on the 
back trail. We had gone a hundred miles 
since then. We'd seen the white ghosts 
of all the other men that had got within a 
hundred miles of the Pole—and we were 
nearer than that. Did I say it snowed? 
Four days. One after the other I kicked 
the dogs dead, and we ate what we could 
and threw the rest to the other dogs. The 
last was the fattest of all. They taste like 
rabbits, only tougher. 

“And when they were all gone we raked 
around for the bones and sucked them. 
And then there was nothing left of the 
team but the hide harness, and one day | 
grabbed that, and we lived on that. It 
was tough chewing and tasted salty, but 
it kept us from dying—a little longer. It 
is a big thing, to. do what no other man 
ever did, and then die. But it is‘a good 
thing, just to live, any place. Sometimes 
| wondered which | would rather do. That 
was funny! I hadn’t any choice. 

“We got weaker and weaker, and the 
hide harness didn’t do any more good, and 
we knew that death was coming sure. We 
hadn't talked since the fight, with the dogs 
waiting in a circle for one of us to fall, but 
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now Clancy motioned for me to come over 
to where he was lying. He was allin. He 
reached inside his clothes and from one 
place and another he pulled out grub. His 
own grub that he’d pretended to eat but 
had saved—mine that he had saved the 
same way, when | hadn’t sense enough to 
do it. ‘Boy,’ he says, ‘you didn’t know, 
did you? But it’s al] been for you. | 
guess we got farthest north? Now, to hell 
with the Pole. You go back.’ 

“Tt ain’t a big thing up that far, to kill 
a man for the grub he’s got, when your 
own’s all gone. But say—lI guess there’s 
some bigger things than finding the Pole. 
You think? 

“| kneeled beside Clancy and held his 
hand—tight. Once, back on Viele Fiord, 
there was a girl. There might have been 
a baby. But once I came back to Viele 
Fiord—and—found the world all empty. 
I thought I’d never feel that way again. 
It was long ago. But I did, kneeling there 
beside—a man. 

““Write our names,’ Clancy says, and 
I got down in the snow and wrote our 
names. 

“Then Clancy says, ‘Pray!’ but I didn’t 
know anything to write then, and Clancy 
made up a prayer and | started to write it 
in the snow. It rhymed; ‘Now-I-lay-me- 
down-to-sleep,’ he said, very low, and | 
wrote it as he went along, ‘I-pray-Thee- 
Lord-my-soul-to-keep. If—’ There was 
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some more to it that I can’t remember but 
that’s all I wrote. 

“His right arm was straight out, and he 
was lying with his head resting on it. He 
was that way—afterward. | lifted him to 
his feet—I don’t know how long after that 
was—and held him up in a little hole | 
gouged in the frozen snow, just a little 
farther on than either of us had ever 
stepped, and then I packed the snow up 
around him to his knees. Whoever reaches 
the top of the world will first find him stand- 
ing there pointing to the place, if it’s a 
hundred years. Nothing can—change 
in that—cold. 

“And then I| started back. I can’t ever 
remember much about that. I had enough 
to last a man a week—the way it has to 
last up there. It was all gone when they 
picked me up. | brought the ship back to 
Sydney, and when the old crew mutinied 
there | stayed by her and came on down 
with the new one. 

“No, I don’t think I'll ever go up there 
again. Wasn't it queer about that prayer? 
The last part rhymed, too, but I never can 
remember it.” 

| wrote a few words on the back of the 
menu and passed it across. What he read 
was, “If | should die before I wake, I pray 
Thee, Lord, my soul to take,” and he 
stared over at me with awed fascination. 

“Why, how the hell——;” 

“It’s the prayer of little children.” 
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TRUCK 
BY E, P. 


OU do not see all of Flor- 
ida from the tourist stand- 
point. These flitters 
constitute a wonderful 
tribe, steadily flowing in 
ity and out of the State, by 
ai Sa three or four main lines 
of cars, and by three lines of ocean ves- 
sels. They begin about the first of Decem- 
ber and the hotels are crowded by the 
middle of that month. Every train un- 
loads a caravan, all furnished with guns, 
and with fishing tackle, although I have 
discovered that very few of them know 
either how to shoot or fish. They are of 
the Bowser sort largely, and are possessed 
of very queer notions about having fun, 
They know little or nothing of the State, 
even after they have been there for five 
or six years in succession, and | hear from 
some of them that they have spent nearer 
twenty winters in Florida. They go all 
around the Coast, spending money at the 
costly resorts, and congratulating them- 
selves as if the joys of this world were 
measured by the amount of money that 
goes out of pocket. 

Palm Beach is the paradise of this sort 
of people; it really is a marvel of tropical 
beauty, and Mr. Flagler is no more cele- 
brated for his railroad activities than for 
what he has done to turn this place into a 
Garden of Eden. It is the Mecca of tour- 
ists, and no one thinks he has seen Florida 
till he has spent a few days at Palm Beach. 
It has the advantage of entire lack of con- 
science in hotel charges, and has the knack 
of sifting out the millionaires from com- 
mon travelers; yet it is a wonderful place 
that everyone should see. When peri- 
patetics have got through with about three 
months of winter, and money-spending, 
along these Coast counties, the mosquitoes 
set in upon them, and drive them pell- 
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mell out of the State. I find that very 
few of them ever learn that there is a back- 
bone to Florida, made up of high rolling 
land, where every hollow -is a beautiful 
lake; a land where the mosquito is some- 
times seen but has no control, and where 
the climate is equable all the year round— 
that is, the summers are fully as endur- 
able as the winters—I think more so. Nor 
do these professional tourists know any- 
thing about the industries of the State, 
beyond the fact that oranges grow in 
Florida, and that grape fruit is served on 
their hotel menu twice a day. They pos- 
sibly have acquired some slight knowledge 
of some of the semi-tropical fruits, like the 
avocado, and the loquat and the pine- 
apple. 

I have told the readers of THE OuTING 
MaGazZINE about my own winter garden 
and orange grove, but there remains a 
phase of agriculture in the State quite as 
remarkable as anything that can be dis- 
covered about the orange orchards; | 
mean the trucking business. This con- 
sists in the growing of early vegetables for 
the Northern market, and a succession of 
later vegetables, making three or four 
crops from a single plat of land. Florida 
has this unrivaled advantage, that what- 
ever may be undertaken by any other State 
to the North, even Georgia, we can get our 
potatoes and vegetables and fruit into 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, or 
Chicago at least two weeks ahead of any 
rival. This peninsula, thrust by Nature 
down into the tropic seas, and watered by 
showers from both the Atlantic and the 
Gulf, can defy all the gardens in the world. 
It has no competition outside its own 
boundaries, and it is learning co-operation 
inside its limits. Northerners are finding 
out this, and are very rapidly taking up 
hundreds of new acres every year. 
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Truck Farming in Florida 


The trucking section consists of flat land 
and rather moist; there are large parts of 
it that must be drained before they can 
be put to use. The soil is sandy, but very 
rich in vegetable matter, much of it al- 
most black. These parts of Florida char- 
acterized by the palm, have not been an- 
nually burned over, like the pine section, 
and so have gone on accumulating humus of 
a very fine quality and a great depth, while 
the soil below is.in need of nothing but 
heaving up to the sunshine. With proper 
culture these lands need not be exhausted 
of fertility in a thousand years. It is a 
land of small farms, where five acres makes 
a good-sized homestead, and more likely 
the owner will be satisfied with what he can 
get out of one or two acres. Trucking 
means the intensest culture conceivable. 
| have heard this black land called Klon- 
dike, meaning that it is a mine of wealth. 
It is a garden in the highest sense of the 
word. 

After you have entered the State and 
landed at Jacksonville, you can continue 
your way southward either by any one of 
three or four lines or cars, or you can take a 
boat up the St. John’s River, which will 
land you at Sanford or Enterprise, as the 
end of navigation. It is one of the most 
thoroughly delightful trips afforded any- 
where in the United States. The small 
steamer winds its way under the sharp eye 
of a thoroughly trained pilot, following 
the navigable channel that twists about 
through a vegetation of the most pictur- 
esque and wonderful sort conceivable. Not 
for two consecutive minutes is the outlook 
the same. You are in fact simply boating 
it through tropical forests. The mosses 
hang down from the trees almost to the 
smokestack in places, and again the river 
widens out into a lake, through which you 
cut your way in the morning sunshine, 
with ducks in the water and birds over- 
head, but nowhere a sign that a human 
being is on the globe apart from the boat. 
The wilderness is absolute. Then again 
the channel narrows until you are almost 
plunging into the wild flowers that literally 
cover the banks; in fact you are at times 
among the water hyacinths, that have 
clogged so many Southern streams with 
their beauty. Here and there lonesome 
cabins have been built out on rude piers of 
logs, and as it is morning you will see the 
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Cracker with his fish pole catching his 
breakfast out of the river, while his wife 
kindles a blaze of free driftwood. Neigh- 
bors there are none; he looks like a pos- 
sible Robinson Crusoe. Alligators oc- 
casionally lift their noses, and the wealth 
of wild flowers climbing the trees and 
tressing the groves together is something 
marvelous. This trip will be a part of 
your dream life forever. On and on you 
go through the laughing lagoons, rarely 
touching at towns or railroad landings, 
but occasionally hearing the railroad 
whistle through some gap in the forest, 
and once in a while, where the land lies 
rolling or high, catching a glimpse of 
orange orchards that indicate a town not 
far off. For clean, unbroken romance give 
me a trip up the St. John’s. 

On the morning of the second day you 
will reach Sanford, and this is the very 
heart of the trucking section. You land 
in a beautiful park, where the palms pre- 
dominate, but there are orange trees and 
grape fruit and other semi-tropical fruits 
growing all about you. The hotel shows 
that the railroads have gone beyond this 
point, to exploit the more unique Coast 
sections, and are carrying the bulk of 
tourists farther on. The town also bears 
signs of having been under a deep depres- 
sion, owing to the orange freeze of 1895. 
You see, however, some signs of a new im- 
pulse. The streets are abundantly sup- 
plied with great fountains that throw up 
waters strong with sulphur. Horses like 
this water fairly well and many people be- 
come fond of it. It is certainly whole- 
some. There is flatness everywhere. At 
the depot we see cars laden with lettuce 
and celery or with cabbage. There is no 
time when you will not see more or less of 
this freightage, but the bulk of the ship- 
ments are in January and April. 

You will be invited to stroll or to ride 
out into the surrounding country. One 
mile, two miles, three miles, four miles, and 
yet you have seen nothing but celery and 
lettuce, and the negroes and Crackers who 
are cultivating the fields. As fast as the 
crop is pulled another is planted. The 
system of irrigation is simple, for water 
can be obtained in the form of flowing 
wells by boring or digging from twelve to 
twenty feet. The whole country seems to 
be a floating island. That large sums of 
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money are being made is evident, although 
one must not believe the advertisements 
which reach the North. Celery land is 
not worth thousands of dollars per acre, 
certainly not as a rule, and no one should 
invest in this trucking section until he 
has seen the land and studied the condi- 
tions. It is attractive business, mainly 
because it is quick money. It takes an 
orange grove ten years to become exceed- 
ingly profitable, but a lettuce crop brings 
in money inside of six months. There are 
many people who are better adapted to 
this sort of gardening than to fruit grow- 
ing, for the problems are less, and less 
intricate. The insect enemies are fewer, 
and there remains just this one great 
danger, a freeze. You may be sure that 
there will be a touch of frost once or twice 
every winter, and there is pretty sure to be 
a bad freeze once in four or five years. 
Occasionally a whole crop is swept out; 
thousands of dollars by a single breath of a 
Northern blizzard. The next day the sun 
comes out warm and the winds blow in 
from the ocean, but the mischief is done— 
lots of work put to naught in a night. The 
truckers can afford this once in awhile, but 
not too often. I do not know of any other 
place either in Florida or elsewhere where 
gardening literally covers the face of the 
earth; but here in Sanford the dooryard is 
a celery bed, and the back yard is another. 
In one place I found the street side culti- 
vated down to the ditch, but wild phlox 
Drummond’s was smiling up through the 
paths as a sort of apology for such close 
domestic economy. It was an admirable 
way of getting rid of street weeds. 

I was invited by a doctor from Penn- 
sylvania, who had gone South for his 
health, to go out a couple of miles and visit 
his cucumber houses. I did this the more 
cheerfully because I wished to know about 
growing other crops under cover. I had 
heard a good deal about pineapple culture 
of this sort, but so far as I had been able to 
observe, this sort of pineapple growing 
had been given up through central Florida. 
I found that my friend had erected very 
substantial sheds, covering | think some- 
thing over an acre and a half. Instead of 
roofs he had arranged rolls of canvas, and 
a handy mechanical contrivance to unroll 
these and draw them over the sheds in 
case of danger. He was planning to grow 
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the new American Wonder Lemon, a re- 
markable affair that bears lemons weigh- 
ing from one to two pounds each, on bushy 
trees of not more than ten feet in height. 
This lemon was originated in Baltimore a 
few years ago, and up to the present time 
is grown mostly in pots in Northern homes. 
It has not been experimented with much, 
as yet, as a market fruit. Its quality is 
superb, and a tree hanging full is a sight 
to go far to look at. Its very size may, 
however, debar it from special value in the 
market. The cucumber sheds were sup- 
plied with brick heaters, in which a fire 
could be quickly started, made of pine 
knots, and heat generated sufficiently to 
keep the atmosphere considerably above 
the freezing point. 

Florida is nearly as large as all New 
England, and of course there is a great di- 
versity of employment. In the northern 
counties corn, wheat, oats, peaches, pears 
and apples dominate; in the center we 
find most of these products growing side 
by side with oranges, lemons, loquats, 
sweet potatoes and cassava; and in the 
southern counties we are among pineapples 
avocados and other strictly tropical fruits 
and vegetables. The trucking region is 
therefore closely associated with orange 
growing and other citrus products. You 
cannot drive anywhere about Sanford 
without coming upon yards that are filled 
with these golden fruits. Grape fruit hang- 
ing six inches in diameter and in huge 
clusters bends its trees over sometimes to 
the very soil. Peaches are as common as 
oranges, and when you get a little nearer 
the hilly or sloping lands to the west, large 
peach orchards stand in January and Feb- 
ruary bursting into bloom. In March you 
will find a few ripe fruits, but the market- 
able crop comes not earlier than April and 
May. The mulberry fills up March, and 
is the first one of the Southern fruits to 
ripen. You will find it everywhere; va- 
rieties that do not seem to have found any 
place in our Northern gardens as yet. The 
fruit is from one to two inches long and 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Nearly every bird in the heavens and every 
animal on the earth likes the mulberry, 
and for my part a mulberry pie is the only 
rival | have ever yet found for a black- 
berry pie. My whole being turns into a 
poem when I think of it. You should have 
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just pulp enough not to let the juice run 
away, and the pie showno sign of stingi- 
ness. 

This is the way with Florida, that while 
one industry predominates there is enough 
else going on to widen out life and make a 
complete home. With all the rest, of 
course the St. John’s River furnishes a 
magnificent fishing ground. With the 
celery and the lettuce are shipped carloads 
of eggplant and more or less Irish pota- 
toes. One lot on Celery Avenue reports 
one acre in eggplants, shipping 403 crates, 
and netting $1.25 per crate; one acre in 
cauliflower, shipping 300 crates, and net- 
ting $1.75 per crate; one acre in cucum- 
bers, shipping 500 crates and netting $1.00 
per crate. But, mark you, these three 
acres were all one acre, and the crops were 
raised in succession. The owner writes: 
“| have now a fine crop of corn on the same 
land.” The rule is the same with celery 
and lettuce, that after shipping three crops, 
crab grass comes up spontaneously, mak- 
ing splendid autumn fodder, after which the 
grass is plowed under to add humus to the 
soil. Another grower reports that he had 
four acres of celery, from which he shipped 
2,000 crates, that netted $1.25 per crate. 
The same grower had ten acres in tomatoes, 
from which he shipped 2,000 crates, and 
netted $1.40 per crate. 

From the central counties of the State 
one may gather reports nearly or quite 
as attractive, but the products shipped are 
mainly tomatoes, potatoes, cabbages and 
melons from the garden, and oranges with 
grape fruit and peaches from the orchard. 
The loquat would constitute a splendid 
article of commerce if it were not too 
tender for shipment. It is a delicious fruit, 
ripening all winter; combining the shape 
of a small pear with the general flavor of a 
cherry. It is: blossoming and ripening 
during three or four months. The tree is 
very handsome and the blossoms are highly 
perfumed. The fruit hangs in large clus- 
ters. My impression is that tomato grow- 
ing and sweet potato growing have by no 
means reached their maximum, and that 
the future will develop trucking in this 
direction enormously. There is a fascina- 
tion about the growing of celery that leads 
to an over-stocked market. The prices 
of one year are not by any means a certain 
gauge for all years. 
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Who is doing the work, and is help 
always obtainable? The negro is a fairly 
good grade of citizen in every respect. He 
is not an Anglo-Saxon, and most of the 
grumbling about him comes from a grade 
of citizen himself off somewhat from the 
highest standard. Take the black man 
as an African, allow somewhat for his in- 
stincts, and something more for his super- 
stitions, and you will find him generally 
industrious, possessed of a little property, 
and a gentleman. I have not yet met a 
colored man in Florida who was not courte- 
ous. Is it instinct; or is it due to lack of 
provocatioa? To me he is a man, and he 
knows very quickly when he is treated as 
such. It is a very small sample of human- 
ity that is compelled to prove his super- 
iority toanegro. More than this the black 
man is a Southern necessity. The South 
cannot exist without him. The American 
problem is labor, more help; and this is 
the same North and South. The negro 
is needed by the orange grower and by the 
truck grower, and he is needed also by the 
migratory farmer who spends only his 
winters in the South. 

The best farmer that I have seen in 
Florida is a Cracker. With all the pe- 
culiarities of his class, he is a careful ob- 
server, and quick to apply what lessons he 
learns. This man runs a milk route, man- 
ages several large orange groves, and does 
a good deal of truck gardening in the bar- 
gain. His judgment is inquisitive, but 
quick and decisive, and his speech is some- 
thing of the same sort. Roused from their 
apathy the Crackers make a sort of South- 
ern Yankee. With this exception the 
most enterprising native that | have dis- 
covered is a coal-black African. Caesar 
is highly respected by all classes, for his 
forceful and prompt, and every way ex- 
ecutive tact. Our lakes constitute sound- 
ing boards, and you can hear this fellow 
half a mile away talking to his mules as 
he plows, alternately singing a negro 
melody. Just at this moment | hear him 
shout, “You old fool mule! Can’t you 
see youse all wrong there? I sure is 
ashamed of any mule that can’t run a 
straight furrow!” Then another melody 
riges over the water, followed and inter- 
larded with more objurgations. They tell 
me that at adolesence this fellow broke 
out as, and for a year or two remained, all 
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nigger. 1 think I understand the whites 
of the South, and am confident that the 
negro problem is safe in their hands. My 
plowman is a negro preacher; and his ser- 
mons are more nearly up to the times than 
those preached in the churches for white 
people, by white ministers. He is a good 
observer, has keen sympathy with nature, 
and | should say that for level common 
sense—a sort of everyday washable relig- 
ion, Reverend Cole is above the average 
of white preachers. He does not shout at 
his horse, for he tells me his religion is 
practical, a thing for every day life, “Jes 
to make a man better, Sah! that’s all. | 
reckon nobody knows so very much about 
another world, Sah! and they might as well 
not bother themselves too much beyond 
their knowledge.” 

Yet the black man has had every con- 
ceivable disadvantage. He cannot take 
advantage of a common church or a com- 
mon school. There is something in the 
atmosphere that informs him that he is 
2n inferior. Yet every day I see negroes 
going by my house, who walk at least two 
miles with their axes and dinner pails to 
work, and these fellows are always on time 
in the morning, nor do they return to their 
homes before six o'clock at night. They 
are distinguished for orderly behavior and 
straightforwardness. That a negro likes 
steady employment such as is afforded by 
factories I do not affirm, but he makes a 
good field hand and a good truck gardener. 
He is instinctively less fond than the 
Anglo-Saxon of laying up a large amount 
of property for the future. Just enough 
satisfies him, and this he will cheerfully 
share with his neighbors. One peculiarity 
is that he will never go to work on the 
day that he is sent for, but always “to- 
morrow.” The Cracker is a good ways 
from being the worthless character that 
he has been represented to be, and the 
black man is talked about a great deal too 
much. Let him alone until he can work 
out some of his instincts, and he will make 
a fairly good partner in the industries that 
the South is rapidly developing. The 
Cracker has bitter prejudices and slouchy 
ways, but he is capable of progress quite as 
certainly as the New Englander type. 
Folk who have been drilled in Massachu- 
setts or New York, or after the Chicago 
method, must learn that they do not con- 
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stitute the only type of industry. I have 
at no time been put out for lack of help in 
my fields nor do | observe that the truck 
gardeners lack for laborers. 

Around Sanford | noticed that the fields 
are supplied about equally with blacks and 
whites as laborers. A good many Ger- 
mans are found there at work, and they in- 
variably make a good thing of it. An 
Italian is a novelty, but he is gradually 
working his way Southward. The specu- 
lative interest in Florida has very largely 
left the orange-growing sections and con- 
centrated about truck growing. Yet for 
the most part these lands are owned and 
run by residents. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the land is entirely 
level, and that in wet seasons they are 
liable to be overflowed —for several days 
at a time. The climate is not always 
healthy, and by no means compares with 
the central part of the State for equability 
of temperature, while there is no such 
freedom from insect pests. At the famous 
resorts, the mosquito becomes master of 
the situation during all the warmer months. 
It is impossible to remain there after the 
first of April without protecting your face, 
and using other precautions not entirely 
unknown in some sections of the North. 

My own partiality for the hilly section 
is so strong that | would not own a whole 
county of flat land or Coast land if it were 
given to me—with the provision that | 
must occupy it through the whole year. 
In the center of the State we have no more 
mosquitoes than we have in central New 
York, and not so many as in Michigan and 
Indiana. 1 quite agree with Mr. Laughlin, 
of Pittsburg, whose ninety-thousand-dollar 
establishment is on another of the smal! 
lakes not far from my own, that probably 
the world does not hold a more wholesome 
section for homes than the. lake and hilly 
region of central Florida. No one need to 
leave during the hotter months, for at this 
season there are cool breezes every day 
from either the Atlantic or the Gulf, and 
there are daily showers. April is counted 
the least agreeable of all the months, be- 
cause the temperature rises a good deal of 
the time to eighty-five, ninety or even 
ninety-five, while a shower is a rare thing. 
We are still eating oranges, however, and 
we do not find gardening at all oppressive 
before eleven o’clock in the morning and 
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after three in the afternoon. We soon 
form the habit of taking long noonings in 
our hammocks. 

I prefer the less speculative and quiet 
ventures here among the lakes. We can 
grow all the celery and lettuce that we 
want for home use, 
that border the lakes; and there is con- 
siderable shipment of these products. But 
on the slopes and high lands we grow to 
better advantage melons and fruit. The 
demand for these is always good either in 
Cincinnati or in Jacksonville. A Northern 
farmer can begin at once with hens, tur- 
keys and ducks, if he likes this sort of em- 
ployment, and his broilers and eggs will 
find a good demand in the larger cities. 
One of my neighbors has been very suc- 
cessful with bees, taking up two thousand 
pounds in the winter; returning them to 
his Ohio home where he takes up another 
two thousand pounds during the summer. 
This incomparable advantage we have, 
that we are not only making money, but 
are establishing homes and securing health. 
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in the bottom lands . 
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The timber is almost exclusively pine, and 
you are working all day in or near pine 
groves. There is no swamp or anything 
like it, unless it be where a sluggish branch 
of the Suwanee or Ocala winds its way 
westward. 

However, the migratory farmer is not 
to be guided by my tastes, nor will his 
movements be altogether controlled by 
climatic conditions. In many cases what 
he wants is money, and this need must 
control his movements. Trucking is quick 
work and results are immediate. He can 
always buy land that is already broken 
and ready for cropping. Prices will be 
much higher and profits will accrue in 
like proportion. In the hilly section good 
homesteads can be secured for from ten 
to forty dollars per acre; around Sanford 
good celery land runs up into the hun- 
dreds, and I am told even thousands per 
acre. In neither case should a Northerner 
believe the advertiser and make an invest- 
ment of any size before he has seen the 
property involved. 
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HIS DOG, “ORNERY” 
BY LOUIS DODGE 


THINK my brother Ed- 
ward and my three 
sisters have all set their 
| minds at rest on the 
subject of Robin’s death, 
| just as I have done. 
imeeeeemies’ Yet there are times when 
I think about the poor boy’s dog, and the 
way it rebuked us, and I own that my 

conscience troubles me. 

Robin was the youngest one of the 
family—a great deal the youngest. Ed- 
ward was nearly of age, and I only two 
years behind him, when the last child— 
that was Robin—was born. The three 
girls were old enough, at least, to know 
what their mother’s love meant. And 
then, when the baby boy was just big 
enough to creep across the floor, wavering 
on his laborious course, and pausing at 
intervals to survey the shaft of sunlight 
across the carpet far ahead—a yard or so 
beyond the reach of his fingers—then the 
mother died. This is not the story of 
Robin’s life, but rather of his death—and 
his dog. But I wanted to make it plain 

: that he did not have a mother’s hand to 
guide him as he grew up; for it is not fair 
to tell how he went down into the far 
country, among the revelers, without telling 
also how there was no one to restrain him. 

As we all settled down to the business 
of raising families or mastering profes- 
sions, or both, we gave little enough 
thought to Robin, and had no premonitions 
of how we would have to think of him after 
awhile, with shame and sorrow. He was 
away at school for a time, in one of those 
little towns where, | think, boys are placed 
in much greater danger of coming to harm 
than in the cities. 
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He wrote boyish letters to us—letters in 
which we might have seen that his heart 
was thirsting for love and sympathy. 
Sometimes he boasted greatly of things 
accomplished; sometimes he explained, 
with an effect of tremulous doubt, errors 
into which he had fallen. And I am afraid 
we did not answer his letters faithfully; 
sometimes perhaps not at all. 

And then there were long periods when we 
did not hear from him, followed finally by a 
penitent admission that he had had trouble 
at school and had gone to work. I think 
some of us took the trouble to remonstrate 
with him about this, only to be informed, 
in his next communication, that he was 
getting along splendidly at his work and 
looked for promotion in a very short time. 
Poor Robin! He was always up on the 
heights or in the depths. 

And so several years passed, and then, 
during the midst of a forenoon when my 
eldest sister, Georgiana, was immersed in 
her household duties, Robin walked in upon 
her. He was strangely reticent and sub- 
dued—not at all the joyous, communica- 
tive boy she had known. He had come 
home to stay awhile, he said. It should be 
explained that he had been with Georgiana 
more than with any of the rest of us, and 
that she had taken, after a fashion, the 
place of his mother. 

But something was plainly wrong, and 
Georgiana was not long in guessing the 
boy’s secret. There came an evening, soon 





~after he had become a member of her 


household, when she sat, white and 
shocked, and listened to the unwonted 
noises in his room as he tried to undress 
himself. She saw, long after he had 
groped his way through the house toward 
his door, the trance-like empty expression 
in his eyes—and she wished, suddenly, 
that she had tried harder to be a mother 
to him during the years that were gone. 
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Little 


It was after we had all discovered what 
evil days had come to the lad—though 
Georgiana tried faithfully to keep us all 
in ignorance of the truth—that “Ornery”’ 
appeared on the scene. 

I doubt if the little dog ever had a real 
name. Robin brought him in one day, 
shivering and softly whining. 

“Goodness! Robin, what is that you’s 
got?” inquired Georgiana. In her domes- 
tic administration Georgiana was a Cir- 
cumspect, begrudging soul, and there had 
never been a dog on her premises, so far 
as she knew. 

“A cripple,” responded Robin, with 
tentative bonbomie toward the world at 
large, and gentle solicitude toward 
the little dumb beast that needed a 
friend. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Georgi- 
ana. She was learning much in those 
days, and she was moved to friendly speech 
just now, seeing that Robin was in a prom- 
ising mood. 

“His leg is broken,” said Robin. “I 
guess some son-of-a-gun hit him with a 
rock—or maybe he was run over. | found 
him out on the road, whipping the weeds 
with his tail, and looking at me with his 
head turned way over on one side—that 
was for suspicion. I said, ‘that’s an 
ornery dog,’ and he set his head straight 
just as soon as he heard me speak. And 
when I saw he wasn’t suspicious any more, 
| had to take up with him.” 

Robin made this statement of the facts 
nervously, as if his fate, rather than the 
dog’s, hung upon Georgiana’s decision. 
But he finished with such warmth that his 
case, and the dog’s, was won. 

“Well, do be careful he don’t bite you,” 
said Georgiana, and she withdrew, con- 
scious that there was something in Robin’s 
character which placed him in a class 
apart from the rest of the family. She was 
sufficiently interested to desert her own 
work after awhile, and steal forth to take a 
glance at the boy and his charge. 

Robin, seated on the back porch, had 
encased one of the dog’s legs in little bits 
of wood, and was laboriously applying 
wrappings cf white linen. Georgiana ob- 
served with dismay that he had torn into 
strips the fresh handkerchief she had put 
in his pocket that morning, but she checked 
her impulse to scold. It was too late 
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now for a rebuke to do any good, in any 
case. 

And as she looked, she realized that here 
was a sight which would have touched 
a susceptible person. Robin’s wayward 
hair fell in one dark wing over his forehead, 
and in his eyes there was the soft look of 
one who pities and serves. 

“Dear child,” reflected Georgiana, “he’s 
a man in years now, but who could realize 
it, seeing how irresponsible he is. He's 
still just a boy, as he seems likely always 
to be. If he were only not such a poor, 
unhappy boy!” 

It was a custom among the various mem- 
bers of our family to meet at Georgiana’s 
on Sundays. Her home was centrally 
located and comparatively commodious, 
and by a peculiar masterfulness in her 
character she had made us all feel that her 
house was headquarters. So it happened 
that on the Sunday following Robin’s 
adoption of his lame dog we all had an 
opportunity to view him in a new guise. 

I think we all affected a kind of jocular 
tone when we made our comments on the 
subject, and Robin, who seemed to be 
always on his guard, in a manner, when 
in our presence, was not to be taken at a 
disadvantage. 

“What do you call him?” inquired Ed- 
ward, with an indulgent smile, when we 
had all gone out to have a look. Edward 
knew it was a ridiculous thing for any one 
to waste his time over a worthless dog, 
but he did not wish to be severe with 
Robin. 

“Oh, I call him ‘Ornery’,” answered 
Robin, flushing a little. ‘You can see he 
is ornery, all right, and he seems to recog- 
nize the name.” 

At the sound of the word the dog wagged 
his tail briefly. His bandaged leg gave 
him no embarrassment, though he glanced 
at one and then another strange face about 
him with meekness and distaste. Here 
was none of the chagrin of a thoroughbred, 
but rather the uneasiness of a dependent 
in unfortunate circumstances, surrounded 
by unsympathetic observers. 

“He'll put up a little better front in a 
few days,” said Robin. ‘‘Give him time.” 
* But as a matter of fact, the humble 
little beast never did ‘put up a better 
front.” I saw him often after that, and | 
doubt if I would have paid any attention 
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to him at all if his conduct had not been 
so strange—so undoglike, | might say. 
He must have discovered very soon that 
his master had irregular habits and was 
not to be relied upon for regular compan- 
ionship. And always when | saw him he 
presented the odd appearance of one rumi- 
nating—and waiting. 

To one of a playful, or even of a cheerful 
disposition, Georgiana’s home must have 
seemed a dreary place. There were no 
children there, and rarely was there a man 
about the house—Georgiana’s husband 
having an occupation which kept him out 
of town much of the time. The ladies who 
called were of Georgiana’s own type: an 
admirable type, but inclined to be formal, 
and intellectual, and severe. Certainly 
not the sort to whom one would look for 
that motherliness and good-heartedness 
which sometimes takes account even of 
forlorn dogs. 

So Ornery spent his days on the front 
porch, looking with a kind of heartbroken 
disinterestedness at any who chanced to 
pass by. Surely so quiet a dog never was 
known before. For him there were no 
joyous excursions to the fence, to bark at 
everything and nothing. None of the im- 
aginary perils, fiercely met from the safe 
side of the fence, as one notes in the expe- 
riences of normal dogs. He was as quiet, 
physically, as he was vocally. When he 
trotted, which he seldom did, he lifted his 
feet with a kind of indecision, as if, really, 
there were no place worth going to. 

After the fashion of those who wait long 
hours for the beloved footfall that should 
sound but does not, he slept illy as he lay on 
the porch. Perhaps he might fall into a 
doze, during which he would emit little 
whining sounds, as if troubled dreams 
assailed him. But oftener he would lie 
wide-awake, with a hopeless eye~ turned 
toward the empty street. 

After a time the abject demeanor of the 
little beast affected me. I have a real 
fondness for dogs, though I may never 
have shared Robin’s fancy for those of the 
mendicant class. At first | was content 
to pass Ornery without giving him a 
second thought, when he showed no sign 
at all of wishing to get acquainted with 
me. But when I came to the house regu- 
larly, Sunday after Sunday, with an oc~ 
casional visit during the week, | felt that 
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I was entitled to some mild form of recog- 
nition, even from a very forlorn dog. But 
I got no recognition at all. 

It was then that | made up my mind 
to show that I, too, was charitably dis- 
posed. And so one day I approached the 
peculiar little animal, bent on making 
friends. | think | understand the nature 
of a dog very well. One must be direct 
and honest, and neither backward nor too 
confident. There must be no condescen- 
sion nor too much formality, but a kind of 
sincere camaraderie, as if one were saying, 
“We know each other already, so far as 
essentials are concerned. We have only 
to observe certain, conventions and we 
shall be fully acquainted.” 

But while this course of reason may do 
very well with the ordinary dog, it failed 
utterly in the case of Ornery. Through 
him I learned that one may not safely say, 
“T understand dogs,” since there are dif- 
ferent kinds of dogs. Here was a special 
type. When I approached | was met with 
a look that was shy and puzzled. | 
leaned over with a sincere wish to be kind, 
but I received no response at all. The 
ears continued to droop, the tail remained 
inert, and the eyes looked at me plead- 
ingly and with discomfort. There was no 
fear or distrust, but something which | 
recognized as a far more serious matter; 
a confident recognition of incompatibility 
—a sad acknowledgment of the fact that 
worlds lay between us. Words could not 
have said more plainly, “I pray you go 
your way and leave me alone.” 

The thought occurred to me that per- 
haps this timid being had long been sub- 
jected to harsh treatment, and that prob- 
ably he viewed me with undue suspicion. 
] thought to reassure him and make his 
the generous prerogative of approaching 
me. So I retired to the other end of the 
porch, and turned, and patted my leg and 
called persuasively. But Ornery only in- 
clined his head a little and looked at me 
sadly. Again the eyes spoke more plainly 
than words: “I am sorry I cannot be 
friendly with you, but, you see, we have 
nothing in common. You are strong and 
well trained, while I have never had any 
advantages at all.” I turned away, al- 
most disconcerted. Who before had ever 
heard of a dog that insisted in flaunting 
his humility in one’s face—as if his low 
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estate were an arraignment of all one’s 
race? 

Nor were relationships any more ami- 
cable in the case of my brother and this un- 
comfortable cur. Edward brought the 
matter to my attention on one occasion 
and I was surprised to learn how nearly 
his experiences corresponded to my own. 

“That's a queer, ungrateful beast Robin 
has taken under his wing,” said my brother. 
“I've offered to be friendly with him, but 
it did no good. He didn’t seem to be 
afraid of me exactly, but he looked at me 
as if | were a kind of a hypocrite. I’ve 
seen human beings before now just the 
same way, among the dependent classes.” 

I have often regarded Edward as being 
rather narrow, and when he spoke of the 
“dependent classes” | felt a kind of dis- 
comfort. Still | was gratified by the dis- 
covery that Ornery had treated him with 
no more favor than he had bestowed upon 
me. 

Georgiana had listened to Edward's 
comment. ‘“He’s not really ungrateful,” 
she said. “I think he only saves all his 
demonstrations for Robin. You ought to 
see him when Robin comes home. He 
doesn’t permit himself to become cheerful. 
It is as if he were taking part in some kind 
of arite. You may think it’s an extrava- 
gance, but sometimes it seems to me as if 
he were taking a minor part in a tragedy. 
When the boy reaches the gate, Ornery 
trots down in a kind of careening fashion 
and takes his position at Robin’s heels. 
He trots as far as the door and then goes 
around behind the house and flops down 
on the doorstep outside Robin’s room. 
One long sigh and he’s fast asleep. | be- 
lieve he doesn’t stir during the rest of the 
night.” 

It would be only in accordance with 
one’s conception of poetic justice if I could 
say that Robin returned this faithful de- 
votion. But I cannot quite believe that 
he did. He was never harsh or positively 
unkind, but certainly he paid little enough 
heed to the meek wayfarer who was so 
faithful to him. Here again | find that | 
am beyond the depths of my philosophy— 
or of Robin’s philosophy. As near as | 
could fathom the matter there was, be- 
tween them, a recognition of a common 
condition of hard luck. And unlucky in- 
dividuals, I suppose, cannot be expected 
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to be more affectionate toward each other 


than more favored beings are. They 
simply have to be more mindful, in a 
matter-of-fact way, of each other’s needs. 

Robin never failed to salute his com- 
rade simply when he came home, and he 
always inquired of Georgiana if Ornery 
had been fed. And sometimes he put his 
hand on the dog’s rough head and let it 
remain a little time, while his own eyes 
were saddened by a far-away glance, in 
which a grave question seemed to be 
brooding. But certainly there was noth- 
ing hysterical or spectacular in this friend- 
ship, which seemed always understood 
rather than expressed. 

Having done my best to describe the 
curious ways of Ornery, it is perhaps time 
that I should say something about Robin. 

The different kinds and degrees of en- 
slavement which fix themselves upon those 
who drink have always been puzzling to 
me. I have often entertained the theory 
that those who come into forlorn or tragic 
prominence by reason of this habit do so 
through causes which often do not reveal 
themselves, and not because the habit itself 
is so strong. But Robin’s case taught me 
that one may not safely theorize. He had 
been of a nature so joyous, so exuberant, 
and now such evil days had fallen upon 
him. He had been frank and confiding. 
so far as we could tell, with the rare gift of 
hearty laughter and a keen enjoyment of 
the simple things of life. And now this 
much of a birthright had been lost, and 
we saw his ceasing to be what he had been, 
and we could discover no agency that had 
brought the sad result about. 

Matters had reached a point where none 
of us greeted him quite cordially when he 
came near us. I think we made a show 
of being glad to see him, but Robin must 
have known, as we did, that it was almost 
wholly a pretense. Georgiana alone was 
really good to him, her kindness taking the 
form of an unfailing patience. She came 
and went for him when he appeared at 
the house; prepared meals for him at un- 
seasonable hours; kept the light burning 
late (though often he never came at all), 
and saw that his room was always inviting. 

I think she also gave him money now 
and then, and that was wherein she sur- 
passed us all. For I am afraid it was 
Robin’s habit of asking for money that put 
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a gulf between him and the rest of us. We 
had plenty of arguments with which to 


justify ourselves. We had often aided 
him in this way on his humble promise to 
straighten up and repay us. Then we 
made use of the argument, in our minds, 
that we were doing him an injury to yield 
to his requests in this way. For myself, 
1 often assured myself that I would be 
willing to give him the last dollar | pos- 
sessed, if by so doing | could have been 
sure that he would be really helped. 

Now that it is over I cannot help be- 
lieving that this was mainly insincere. 
Unfailing kindness might have helped 
him, and certainly the course we pursued 
did not. It has come to be my conviction 
that when we withhold money from any 
one, even the most wayward, it is chiefly 
because of our selfishness, no matter what 
we may Say to ourselves. 

Certain it is that theories fail in the 
presence of many of the facts of life; and 
when | recall all that transpired, and see 
again the dumb, wretched look in his eyes 
when he met me on the street, | wish above 
everything else that I had been generous 
and unquestioning. 

At length, the fact having been estab- 
lished that the boy was a kind of outcast; 
that we all expected nothing of him, there 
came one day a climax in his affairs. 

He was sitting on the back steps, pon- 
dering—half of his mind yearning for bet- 
ter conditions, | have no doubt, while the 
other half speculated upon the chance and 
means of finding some kind of excitement. 

Ornery, on his haunches in front of his 
master, had one ear up, as if he felt sure 
there must be something to hear if he 
could only hear it. Georgiana went out to 
them with the hope of putting something 
cheerful and hopeful into Robin’s thoughts, 
and her attention was for an instant at- 
tracted by the behavior of the dog, who 
went apart and viewed her almost mo- 
rosely. 

“It’s strange, isn’t it?’’ she commented. 

“What?” asked Robin. 

“The way Ornery keeps a distance be- 
tween himself and all of us but you.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind that. I guess he 
just don’t approve of you all.” 

“But why?” asked Georgiana, with the 
mildest protest in her tone. 

“Well, | suppose it’s just his disposition. 
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You see, he’s fond of me, and he can’t see 
why others are not.” 

“But we are fond of you, Robin dear,” 
responded Georgiana earnestly. 

“Yes, yes, | know. But not in any way 
that a dog would understand.” 

Georgiana’s face flushed slowly and her 
expression changed from a look of wounded 
reproach to one of profound pity. She 
could think of nothing to say, but Robin, 
looking up presently, caught the look of 
sadness in her face and spoke hurriedly: 

“Oh, I don’t mean you, Georgy. You've 
been good to me—too good. Nobody has 
been to blame for anything, but me. | 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.” 

With a sudden impulse Georgiana sat 
down on the step beside him. 

“What is it, Robin dear, that is taking 
you so far away from us?” she questioned. 
“You're growing less and less like your old 
self every day. I wish you could recall, 
as I do, the child you used to be. There 
was nothing but love and joy in your heart 
when you were little. Why, the whole 
neighborhood used to notice it. When 
the man came with the coal or the grocer- 
ies, you always wanted to get up on the 
seat beside him and be the driver. I can 
see you still, shouting for joy, your face 
shining. You always wanted to help— 
to be out among the men and the horses. 
And there was nobody so gruff or so hur- 
ried but he was willing to humor you. 
That’s the way your life began, dear. 
And now—Oh, I know how unhappy you 
are, how hard you try to do better. | 
know you lie awake at night often and 
grieve because you're not the boy you used 
to be—the boy that everybody used to 
love.” 

“I do! I do!” cried Robin, staggering 
to his feet and sobbing. He had been 
slowly turning his face farther and farther 
away, and now the storm of his emotions 
broke. For a moment he could say noth- 
ing more; and then: “I’m glad you put it 
into words like that, Georgy,” he said. 
“| couldn’t say it myself, but it’s true.” 

He went into the house without looking 
back, and Georgiana, happening to glance 
toward Ornery, was surprised to see in 
the dog’s eyes a soft look that seemed to 
express gratitude and hope. 

But Robin did not improve any. The 
summer waned, and with the setting in of 
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dreary days the devils which possessed 
him carried him to greater and greater 
lengths. Only once more did Georgiana 
find an opportunity to remonstrate with 
him. It was during a day when he re- 
mained more than usual about the house, 
seeming actually to be putting his shoulder 
against a difficulty which bore down upon 
him. It was then that she tried to make it 
plain to him that he was really dear to us 
all—that he had only to take his right 
place in the world, and we would all be 
proud of him, and eager to catch step with 
him along his way. 

“T know,” he replied. “Living is just 
like making bargains. You can’t expect 
anybody to do more than his share. And 
that’s right. Only, there are some who 
just can’t make an even trade. There’s 
so little they are able to do or give.”’ 

There came for Robin one final drifting 
away from all moorings, a period of storm 
and darkness. 

Then there was a day when he did not 
go out of the house at all. Georgiana has 
told me how she was specially busy that 
day—how, too, she feared to distress him 
by seeming to observe his movements. 

Even Ornery’s need of him was forgot 
during the gloomy afternoon. The boy 
remained in his room, hour after hour, 
engaged, as it afterward developed, in 
writing letters. At intervals Georgiana 
heard him knock the ashes out of his pipe 
and then strike a match. When the early 
darkness came she observed that he had 
made a light. 

Only when the evening meal was ready 
to serve did she disturb him by tapping 
cautiously at his door. 

His response was disappointing to 
Georgiana, who had taken pains to prepare 
something inviting for him. 

“| don’t care for anything to-night, 
Georgy,” he said, and she stood before his 
door marveling a little, because he had 
spoken so cheerfully. 

She went away and sat down to the 
table by herself, her heart filled with hope 
as well as sadness. Afterward she sat by 
a window and looked out into the desolate 
night. The wind was moaning in the 
trees; the leaves were falling, and pres- 
ently there was the patter of rain. 

She did not know how long she sat and 
brooded. She only remembered that after 
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a time she sought a book and read page 
after page until a strange drowsiness as- 
sailed her. 

She roused herself and went to Robin’s 
door, where she remained an_ instant, 
listening, but she did not enter. 

She thought of the day’s final duties 
and worked about the house for an hour. 
And suddenly she became conscious of a 
faint noise that must have been falling upon 
her ears for a long time. 

Ornery, out in the advancing night, was 
forlornly whining. 

She felt a sudden resentment that this 
creature should force his troubles upon 
her at a time when her own heart was op- 
pressed. But she went to the door and 
spoke reassuringly to the dog, and tried to 
discover the cause of his complaint. 

It was nearly midnight when she locked 
the doors and turned to extinguish the 
lights. Then her heart faltered, for she 
felt that the house was silent in some 
strange, unwonted way. She became un-- 
accountably frightened, and realized that 
she could not have gone to one of the doors 
or even to the window, without being quite 
terrified. 

There was conflict within her as she ner- 
vously crossed the room and entered the 
hallway without. Her steps became more 
hurried as she went, and she felt that if 
she had dared to turn around she must 
certainly have found some terrible thing 
following her. 

The light still burned in Robin’s room— 
she could see this by means of the narrow 
crevice beneath his door. She knocked 
softly and whispered his name, and then 
in a very passion of fear she opened the 
door without waiting for his response. 

She knew at the first glance that Robin 
was dead. He had put away his writing 
materials, leaving a little heap of sealed 
letters on the table. He lay on his bed, 
fully dressed, one arm stretched out, as 
if imploring help or comradeship; the other 
lying across his eyes, after the manner of 
a child who admits defeat. 


His mother was buried in a little town 
not far away, and we took Robin there, 
that he might lie by her side. 

The time came, after months had passed, 
when Georgiana said to me softly, ‘After 
all, since he could not be happy with us, 
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perhaps it is best that he should be with 
her.” 


Only another word remains to be said. 
After the funeral, Georgiana’s first thought 
was of the dead boy’s dog. She looked 
about the house and yard and called 
eagerly, but there was no response. She 
made many inquiries and looked out the 
door expectantly every morning for many 
days. But Ornery was never seen again. 

As I said in the beginning, | think we 
have all comforted ourselves with the 
thought that we did everything for Robin 
that was possible. But sometimes | think 
of him, and of his dog, and of how the 
faithful animal went away when Robin 
was no longer there. And then it is that 
what the boy said of Ornery comes back 
to me: “I guess he don’t approve of the 
family.” 

1 doubt if | have changed any in my 
conduct or in my character during the 
years that have followed. I know that 
life presents many problems that can- 
not be solved. But I have at least come 
to the conclusion that high thinking and 
equitable conduct are not sufficient to 
meet some of the world’s griefs; and I have 
a conviction that if | had a chance to live 
the years over again I would find it in my 
heart to be kinder to the boy who is gone— 
kinder, even in ways that a dog would 
understand. 


BILL’S GOOSE HUNT 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 
UNCLE Ezra Boggs, who had been snor- 
ing like an Aeolian harp in a summer 

zephyr, suddenly sat up and preened his 
Gladstones with his fingers. The store- 
keeper was bending over him with a 
hatchet in his hand. 

“Hey! What ye doin’, Si?” demanded 
Boggs, in alarm. 

The proprietor started guiltily. 

“Hush, Ez,” whispered he, “I’m nailin’ 
this codfish to th’ bottom of th’ box. I’ve 
begun to notice it ain’t safe unless its 
spiked down.” 

“That’s afact, Si. Th’ fellers have been 
makin’ ’hemselves too free with that fish 
entirely,’ remarked Boggs, as he carelessly 
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selected a gingersnap and inserted half of 
it in his mouth. 

“Seen a string o’ geese headin’ south 
an hour ago,” remarked Cal Martin, as he 
rubbed his hands together briskly, “It’s 
gettin’ winter all right.” 

“Yep—it’s purty tollable cold to-day,” 
assented the store-keeper. 

Boggs stirred uneasily and cleared his 
throat. 

“It’s jest about as cold as it was th’ day 
Bill Fikes went goose huntin’ an’ lost his 
best gal. That was forty-seven years ago 
day before yesterday an’ a powerful sharp 
day, too. It was a hard blow to my old 
pard an’ he never did really git over it.” 

The speaker relapsed into his whiskers 
and appeared to be on the point of fall- 
ing into deep sleep. The anxiety of his 
hearers, however, was of a calibre that 
would not submit tamely and Hen Briggs 
voiced his mates’ sentiments by inquiring: 

“ How’d Bill come to lose th’ gal, Uncle 
Ezr” 

Boggs looked up quickly and coughed. 

“T was comin’ to that, Hen—it was like 
this: Bill an’ me was sort o’ young an’ 
meller in them days, me bein’ fifteen an’ 
Bill skassly a year older. Bill had got so 
fur along he’d fell in love. Had a bad at- 
tack, Bill did, an’ I never see a man off 
‘is cud like he was. Th’ gal was one o’ 
these candy doll critters with a big braid 
o’ hair hangin’ down behind like a yaller 
lariat. 

“Bill had hung around Pa Smith’s place 
so pesky persistent that th’ old gent kind 
o’ got curdled on ’im an’ after givin’ Bill 
several stiff hints he finally up an’ kicked 
my old pard over th’ front fence one 
evenin’. But seein’ as Bill had _ been 
serenadin’ on a guitar for upwards o’ two 
hours an’ was tired anyway, it didn’t 
dampen ‘im much. 

“All summer an’ fall things went along 
jest to suit Bill. Then it got colder an’ 
th’ geese begun goin’ south. Bill had a 
gun—one o’ them makes that falls all to 
pieces when you pull th’ lever under th’ 
barrel—an’ he called me over one day. 

“After he’d loaded me down with th’ 
powder an’ shot we started off for th’ big 
pond in Pa Smith’s back pasture. We 
crawled about a mile along th’ fence an’ 
counted over two hundred big geese on 
th’ pond. Jest then a drove o’ Smith’s 
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black heifers walked into sight from be- 
hind a bunch o’ willers an’ Bill set right 
down an’ groaned. 

“ “Confound it,’ says he, ‘ain’t that tough 
luck for ye?’ 

“*Tough—I Guess!’ says I, for | always 
agreed with Bill them days. 

“But Bill got took with an idea. He'd 
read in ‘Wild Bill’ how th’ Indians hunted 
game by sneakin’ up alongside 0’ cows an’ 
he said he’d try it. A big heifer was right 
in front of us an’ Bill crawled through th’ 
fence an’ stole up beside her. She shied a 
trifle at first an’ licked Bill’s face with her 
tongue sort o’ inquisitive, but he patted 
her ribs an’ called her some real touchin’ 
names till he got her confidence. 

“It was about all he could do, though, to 
get that critter aimed for th’ pond. | 
was jest tellin’ Bill to twist her tail a little 
when she gave in an’ started. Bill worked 
her along in fine style for fifty yards or so. 
Then th’ cow stopped. She run her head 
around an’ looked Bill square in th’ eye for 
about a minute jest as if she was wonderin’ 
what on earth he meant by steerin’ her 
toward th’ pond. It made Bill so ner- 
vous he jabbed th’ gun in th’ mud an’ it 
took him five minutes to clean th’ barrel 
out again. 

“After he’d edged her a little closer I see 
he was goin’ to shoot. First, he got down 
an’ sighted through underneath th’ cow, 
but I guess he couldn’t see th’ geese for he 
got up an’ laid th’ gun right across th’ 
cow’s forehead, jest in front of, her little 
four-inch horns. Then he humped his 
back, drew a bead and blazed away. | 
nearly fell dead when I see him do it but 
I’m glad I didn’t, for I’d a-missed what 
followed. 

“When th’ gun went off it must have 
surprised th’ cow considerable, for when 
th’ smoke cleared away she was goin’ up 
across th’ pasture at th’ rate o’ thirty mile 
an hour—an’ Bill was with her. | thought 
he was doin’ purty fair until | see what had 
happened. Ye see, one of th’ cow’s horns 
had caught in th’ sleeve o’ Bill’s coat an’ 
she was jest naturally elopin’ with ‘im. 

“By th’ time I'd picked up th’ gun Bill 
an’ th’ heifer was jumpin’ th’ pasture 
fence. Th’ cow jest cleared it but my old 
pard showed a margin of about four foot. 
Then I see Bill’s heels an’ th’ heifer’s tail 
goin’ over th’ yard fence an’ I begun prayin’ 
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they'd go by Pa Smith’s without bein’ 
seen. 

“They did—the first time—but th’ cow 
changed her mind an’ come back. Her 
aim was bad in goin’ over th’ front fence an’ 
she grazed Bill on th’ gate-post. Th’ 
staple caught in his hip-pocket an’ Bill left 
th’ hind half of one pant’s leg hangin’ to 
th’ post. 

“Then th’ cow made her one great mis- 
take. She tried to jump th’ woodpile. 
She might have done it alone but with Bill 
it was too much to ask of any cow. They 
got only half way an’ it took Pa Smith and 
his man an hour to tear down that wood- 
pile an’ get ‘em out. 

“While they was workin’ Bill's gal woke 
up from a beauty sleep an’ come onto th’ 
scene. Bill wa’n't cuttin’ no great shakes 
for looks hangin’ across that woodpile with 
one pant’s leg shy an’ a coolness sprung up 
betwixt ’em right there. It kept gettin’ 
worse until ye could have frozen ice cream 
within twenty feet of either one of ’em. 

“An’ to make things worse, Pa Smith 
made Bill an’ me pile all that wood up 
again—it took us three hours.” 

Uncle Ezra stopped and yawned widely. 

“Did Bill hit any geese?” asked some 
one, 

“Did he? You bet! He must have 
hit nigh all of ’em for when we went down 
there next day th’ pond was jest covered 
with feathers. It made us thirsty jest 
looking’ at ’em an’—hey? Why, sure, 
Lem, I’m with ye, every time!” 





OUT OF “HELL’S 
CEMETERY” 


BY RAYMOND 5S. SPEARS 


HE water of the West Canada creek 
was roaring down the valley on a 
flood tide. The surface was flecked with 
cakes of ice, black logs and lines of wind- 
whipped foam. Above the roar of the 
rifts one could hear the leap and pound of 
bowlders driven down the stream bed by 
the mighty torrent. The booming of logs 
as they drove end-on into jams hung up on 
-rocks in mid-stream resounded far into the 
forest depths along either bank. 
Big Tom Carnahan and his crew of 
drivers were hanging to the tail of the 
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drive, pig-yoking from the alderbeds, log- 
rolling from the banks and jam breaking 
in mid-stream, a strong, rough, gang of lug- 
gers, rollers and white-water men, garbed 
in mackinaw suits of many colors. 

They had come down the Upper Rifts, 
driven the Upper Stillwater, made the 
plunge at Wanson’s Dam, passed the 
mouth of Indian River and were herding 
their plunging flock down Burnt Knoll 
rapids when suddenly a wild, terror- 
stricken scream went up from the throat of 
a big-yoker. 

Instantly, the three-score men caught 
their balance, and looked to see whose 
voice had cut through the roar of water, 
wood and tumbling stones. First of all 
they caught sight of big Tom Carnahan, 
dashing down the stream Side, leaping 
from bowlder top to bowlder top, his 
scarlet jacket flaming red against the gray 
stone background above the black flood. 

Half a dozen pig-yokers, three on a side, 
had carried a log out of a little alder brook 
bottom into which the ice had thrust it. 
The log was dropped on the steep bank 
side, where it started to roll toward Sculp, 
who, fool pig-yoker that he was, jumped 
backward and landed on a log lodged 
against the bank. Unable there to get a 
foothold, Sculp for instinctive fear of wet- 
ting his feet, sprang far to a log driving 
by in the current, and somehow caught his 
balance. Now he was going down scared 
and helpless, into the weltering white-water 
called ‘“‘Hell’s Cemetery,” by the loggers. 
Big Tom had seen the mishap, and even 
before Sculp had screamed, he started to 
the rescue. 

With his pevee for a paddle and an eight- 
inch stick of pulp for canoe, Big Tom 
shoved into the main current, where it was 
swiftest, in grand pursuit of the least of his 
men who was riding into the foaming maw 
of death. Big Tom drove down outside of 
Sculp’s log, and shoved the “hog back” 
toward the bank, his own light stick thrust- 
ing toward mid-stream. Then he paddled 
back to Sculp and sent him toward the 
bank again. Five times he did this, and 
had Sculp been bold, he could have leaped 
to safety across two logs inshore. 

Big Tom knew what was at hand—he 
could have jumped from his own log to 
Sculp’s, and on the others to reaching dis- 
tance of a Canuck’s pike, but he delibe- 
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rately refused the chance. Instead, he set 
his pevee pike to Sculp’s log and drove the 
fellow clear to safety, while his own log 
rolled over and over and carried him again 
to the middle of the torrent. 

It was too late then to get out. The big, 
cat-hipped boss turned face down stream, 
clutched the pulp stick between the steel- 
clawed soles of his shoes, balanced himself 
with the pevee in front of his crouched 
form and rode into Hell’s Cemetery, show- 
ing every yellow tooth in a grin. 

“Them as was in front seen ’im laugh!” 
a logger said afterwards, “I wisht I could 
of seen it!” 

The first plunge of the cascade raised 
a triangular wave three feet high and Big 
Tom rode through the white apex. The 
next was a leap in which the loggers saw 
under the full length of Big Tom’s log. 
Then down went the log till the man was 
shoulder deep in froth and water. Up he 
came with the water falling away from his 
flanks. Then down again, and then— 
up—up—vpP! 

Every onlooker stopped short. ,.The end 
of the log had hit a rock, bow on. The 
stern up-ended till it flung over. The man 
was flung high into the air, far down 
stream, and, with his pevee at arm’s length 
before his head, he plunged head-first into 
the water out of sight. 

Every man in sight felt his own strength 
fall away from his frame. Some managed 
to keep their feet, trembling; some unable 
to stand, dropped to their knees. Sculp 
stood grinning and driveling, sick with ex- 
citement and horror. 

The whole crew was paralyzed. They 
had seen a man die—they thought. Five 
minutes later, Big Tom Carnahan came up 
the bank, dripping pink water from his 
scarlet mackinaw at every jump, his pevee 
in his right fist. At sight of his weeping, 
vomiting, wild-eyed crew, he paused for 
breath. 

“You leaping sons of Moses!” he yelled, 
“what in demnation ye wastin’ time fur? 
git teh work, thar! This water won’t last 
forever—shove them logs off!” 

This last to Sculp. As Sculp turned, 
Big Tom kicked, at which the crew yelped 
with new-found glee and went to work. 

“Lord!” Sculp said that night, “that 
kick sure done me good!” 

“Me too,” Big Tom remarked, drily. 
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DAGGETT’S COAST 


Dp!» I ever tell you about the satisfying 

slide that P. R. Daggett, Ph.D., took 
right here in Tachaug? Well, then listen 
to your Uncle Toby unfold a few remarks. 


Our center school house was new just 
then, and Hiram Backus was committee. 
He sent to the college for a teacher and 
they recommended a city feller whose 
great grandfather had presided over that 
institution when it wa’n’t much more than 
a boarding school, century before last. He 
knew how to wear clothes and had the dig- 
nity of bearin’ that made the boys call him 
“Pomposo Raimento” Daggett amongst 
themselves. 

’Twixt the city man in the country, the 
owner of an entatl among ‘‘the plebeian 
rabble of country boors,” though we ain’t 
short on grandsires either, a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, a tenor voice, a young and 
thrivin’ mustache (about which more 
anon), and a takin’ way with the girls, 
P. R. D. thought he’d about hypnotized 
Tachaug society to the grand Kotow. 
Hence the satisfaction I was telling about. 

Gil Smith built a sled that would hold 
all the little Smiths—then. Six grown 
people could be crowded on it, and Royal, 
Gilbert’s second boy, used to lie on a pig- 
sticker and guide the kindergarten down 
the two-mile hill from the deacon’s to the 
West Holler. The flattest part on it is 
just in front of the Inn out here. If the 
extempore double-ripper only rips over this 
shaller, it goes the whole two-mile, but it 
halves the slide to stop here. 

One day at the height of the coastin’, 
along come Pomposo Raimento to see a 
girl, who lived up near where the sled 
started, but she wa’n’t tohome. So Royal, 
seein’ his longin’ eyes, invited his honored 
instructor to take the front seat on the 
Ark, and wedge Roy’s feet on the rung 
with his own pedals. In a moment of 


gracious unbendin’ he consented, and the 
Rubicon got crossed just as soon as he 
settled himself, but only four small boys 
could get on, that trip. Over the glistenin’ 
road they whirled, their coat tails like a 
flag unfurled, the crunchin’ snow behind 
them swirled, the tendrils of that mus- 
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tache curled, in glory of this boyish world 
—when they came to the flat. 

A four-horse double-bobbed ’bus was 
lined up by the Inn, Dennis Connor was 
deliverin’ goods from his grocery’s sleigh 
on the other side of the road, and Mike 
Fogarty was crossin’ the narrow spot be- 
tween. Mike was a dyspeptic Irishman 
with all the fight and none of the humor 
of his race. His legs were bowed, and in 
his hand—well, let us on with our narrer- 
tive (so called because it always has a place 
hard to pass). 

That sled didn’t wait all this time, in fact 
it didn’t hesitate, for Royal is fit to be a 
General, fertile of expedients in emergen- 
cies. His only hope was those bow legs. 
He saw his duty and he done it. Under- 
done it. For a belly-bunter on a pig- 
sticker doesn’t need much altitude, and he 
went under clean as a whistle, but—he 
wasn’t all. Fogarty arose wildly in the air 
and landed, his pail—of swill—reversed, 
on Daggett’s new derby. 

Talk about ancestry! ‘One touch of 
nater makes the whole world kin,” and one 
touch of swill made this whole town grin. 
Here was Brian Boru’s descendant, and 
Naphtali Daggett’s, gazin’ at each other 
through a mist that obscured all sight but 
feelin’ (or may be smellin’). They had all 
stopped but Royal, who deemed it unneces- 
sary to take the ‘“‘big sled’’ farther, and 
was on his second mile before now. 

Let us draw a veil of silence over the 
scene, for the language of Ireland is un- 
known to many, me amongst them, while 
Greek is also supposed to be dead. It is 
said that Mike spoke uninterrupted Irish, 
and Daggett pure Greek of Aristophanes, 
which was a specialty with him. They 
parted—after some help—with regret; and 
if legal counsel had been present, two bids 
would have been made for further action. 
But it was not to be. There were a nice 
lot of witnesses, though. That straw-load 
of aliens hadn’t all debarked, and the 
young lady, “who had not been at home,” 
suffered hysterics on the walk by the drug 





store. They would have been glad to 
testify. Daggett walked home. The pigs 
fasted.. 

, TosH GENUG, 


Clerk of Tachaug. 





A STRANGER IN 
INTRODUCTION OF 


HOW THE ARAB CONQUERED 


A STRANGE 


LAND—THE STORY OF THE 


DESERT BLOOD INTO 
<NGISH HORSE 


FLESH 


BY DAVID BUFFUM 


4S AN old horseman who 
PY has bred and handled 
horses of many types, 
I have frequently been 
surprised at the an- 
swers given by the ma- 

eee jority of people when 
asked the question: “‘ What constitutes the 
most striking and essential difference be- 
tween the thoroughbred and the common 
horse?” Nineteen out of twenty will 
name the beauty or the speed of the thor- 
oughbred. But, important as are both of 
these qualities, neither answer is correct. 
It is simply that the thoroughbred, when 
he is tired, will keep on, with an undimin- 
ished courage and ambition; while a com- 
mon horse, under the same circumstances, 
will quit. ; 

Where did this most kingly of equine 
qualities originate? We trace its source 
to the stock of a region where the science 
of horse-breeding was old when, in other 
parts of the world, it was still in its infancy; 
namely, Arabia, Turkey and Barbary. 
But although horses from these countries 
were carried to Europe at an early date, the 
value of Oriental blood was, for a long 
time, neither understood nor appreciated. 
In England, as long ago as the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, the Byerly 
Turk and the Curwen Barb made a strong 
impress upon the racing stock and the 
Darley Arabian, some twenty years later, 
a still greater one; but the lesson was still 
unlearned. The period may be truly 








called the Dark Age of horse-breeding. 
Still, English horsemen, albeit often on the 
wrong road, were seeking earnestly for 
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light; and to those who thus seek, it must 
ultimately come, however the dim eyes 
and the groping hands may blunder and 
err. 

It was in this Dark Age-—to be more ex- 
plicit, somewhere about the year 1735— 
that there lived in the city of Tunis a 
Moor, named Agba. Agba was a slave, 
the property of the Bey of Tunis. But he 
was much more than a slave; he was 
learned in the history and science of horse- 
breeding, and recognized as a horseman 
in a country where such recognition was 
not easily won; and when a certain mare of 
the royal stud gave birth to a foal, to Agba 
was given the sole charge of the little 
youngster, to attend to his diet, care and 
education and to see that no harm came 
to him by night or day. 

The colt was called Scham, and as he 
grew and developed, so did Agba’s pride 
and affection. For was not little Scham 
an equine prince, a lineal descendant of the 
stallion Zad-el-Rakeb, that Solomon gave 
to the tribe of Ishmael? Of a surety; and 
in every generation since that remote time 
the mating ‘of the parents and the birth 
of the foal had been personally witnessed 
and sworn to by sheiks of unimpeachable 
integrity, and the record of it all was 
double-locked in the treasure chamber of 
the Bey. When Agba led out his charge 
he walked, not after the manner of a slave, 
but like a man who has knowledge and to 
whom knowledge is power; and when the 
colt was strong enough to bear a rider, and 
caparisoned in embroidered housing and 
bridle set with turquoise, he rode him up 
and down the streets of Tunis, it is no 
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wonder that he was proud. He was a 
slave, indeed, but there were few monarchs 
who were so well mounted. 

It happened that for some diplomatic 
reason the Bey wished to send a handsome 
present to the King of France, and it 
naturally occurred to him that he could 
send no more princely gift than a few 
choice horses. Five beautiful stallions, 
all of the blood royal and each with a slave 
in attendance, were selected, though they 
were not of the class that the Bey called 
“the best of the best.” They were, in 
point of fact, vastly superior to anything 
the French king had ever owned or ever 
seen; but the Bey did not know this. So 
to give a high character to his gift and 
make it worthy of a king, it seemed to him 
that he must add to it at least one of “the 
best of the best.” Of the five-year-olds 
in this class there were two that no gold 
in the world could buy; these were reserved 
for the Bey’s own use. There remained 
four, so nearly equal in value that it was 
decided to make the selection by drawing 
lots. This was done and the lot fell upon 
Scham. 

As to Agba’s feelings in the matter the 
transaction made no great impression on 
him, for he was to accompany the horse, 
and he would still be in the service of a 
king; it was, at the most, only a change of 
masters. Perhaps he even felt a little ela- 
tion, for Scham was the recognized crown 
jewel of the lot and he himself was to be 
head groom en route, entrusted with the 
safe conduct and delivery of the gift. 

In due time the horses arrived at Paris, 
and they were as pearls cast before swine. 
The French king little realized the priceless 
offering that was laid at his feet. He com- 
pared the nervous, delicately formed ani- 
mals with the lumbering mountains of 
horse flesh that were reared in France— 
and found them wanting! He at once 
gave the slaves their freedom and ordered 
his Master of the Stables to sell the horses 
for what they would bring, or even give 
them away, if necessary. Five of them 
were thus lost sight of. Scham was ac- 
quired by a gentleman of alcoholic ten- 
dencies who drove a garbage cart, and was 
put to work in his new owner’s business. 

Agba was stunned, bewildered, over- 
whelmed by the turn affairs had taken. 
At first he was wholly unable to compre- 
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hend; but, as by degrees it dawned upon 
him that the king actually did not know 
a high-bred horse when he saw one, his 
contempt knew no bounds. Not to recog- 
nize and appreciate the beautiful creature 
that Allah, in his goodness, formed of the 
wind and bestowed upon man as his most 
precious gift, and yet to be called a king— 
pah! It could never be so in the realms of 
the Prophet. As for himself, freedom, 
with the position of an outcast, distrusted 
and feared by all he met, did not seem a 
brilliant exchange for slavery, accom- 
panied by comfortable perquisites and 
what he considered a position of high 
honor. He wandered about the streets of 
Paris—not in search of work, though he 
was hungry and footsore, but in search of 
Scham. 

To recount his privations and difficulties 
in his painstaking search would require too 
much time; suffice it to say that, late one 
evening, after weeks of wandering, he 
found the horse—miserably housed and 
fed, emaciated and covered with harness 
galls and sores. There were other marks 
of cruelty, too, upon him, for, being wholly 
unfit for such work, he had often been 
unable to pull his heavy load and had been 
punished accordingly. The Moor threw 
his arms around the horse’s neck with 
many expressions of endearment and then, 
overcome by the shocking change in the 
animal, he ‘‘lifted up his voice and wept.” 

Roused by the sound of his sobs, the 
carter now appeared. In very broken 
French Agba explained his position and 
having, as he said, no money, offered to 
purchase the horse by five years of service. 
The carter, albeit he cared but little for the 
horse, refused the offer and, in doing so, 
roughly tweaked the Moor’s long beard. 
He would, perhaps, have proceeded to 
further indignities had not the Moor, with 
his black eyes flashing, informed him that 
he would kill him then and there and be- 
lieve that in the act he would be doing 
God’s service, if he ventured to again mo- 
lest his person. Even a Moor and a Mo- 
hammedan may have some idea of the 
fitness of things. 

Agba now proceeded to pick up such 
sums as he could by odd jobs about the city 
and, with the meager pittance thus ob- 
tained, he purchased grain and medicine 
and, surreptitiously visiting the horse at 
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night, fed him, bathed his wounds and 
otherwise afforded him What comfort he 
could. It never occurred to him that his 
own wants were of any account as com- 
pared with those of the horse, and there is 
little doubt that the poor animal would 
have died during this period had it not 
been for his care and attention. 

But a change was about to take place in 
the lives of both horse and man. One day 
a wealthy English Quaker who happened 
to be in Paris, saw Scham’s master vigor- 
ously applying a heavy club, while Scham 
pitifully struggled with a load too heavy 
for even two of his size. The Quaker loved 
horses and his keen eye took in certain 
“points” that the French king had wholly 
failed to see. His first thought was that 
the carter had stolen the horse, but, learn- 
ing upon investigation, that the animal 
was honestly come by, he offered to pur- 
chase him and named a sum that was im- 
mediately convincing. Agba, who was 
rarely far from his pet, now appeared and 
told his story, with the result that the 
Quaker hired him as groom for Scham and 
sent them both to his country seat in Eng- 
land. 

Here, under good feed and kind treat- 
ment, Scham soon regained his original 
beautiful form. But he was ‘“‘too much 
horse” for the Friend’s family. They 
were accustomed to colder-blooded horses 
and they could not understand the exub- 
erient vitality that was always in evidence 
—the nervous energy which made him, at 
the end of a long journey, more mettle- 
some, determined and ambitious than at its 
start. So, for the very qualities which 
made him invaluable it was decided to put 
him away. Agba pleaded that the horse 
be kept at least a while longer, and tried 
to explain to his master the radical dif- 
ference between a true desert-born Arab, 
and the plebeian animals that then formed 
the bulk of the English racing stock; but 
it was allin vain. Oh, why could not these 
good English people understand? Why 
could they not perceive what he, a poor 
black man, saw so clearly? Scham was 
sold to a livery stable keeper named Rogers 
and Agba, with many apologies, gave up 
his situation. The Quaker was surely a 
great sheik, most good and most gracious, 
but was not his first duty to the horse? 
He offered his services to Rogers, but they 
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were declined, notwithstanding the 
Friend’s high recommendation, and Scham, 
being unfit to let to customers, stood in 
the stable eating the bread of idleness. 
This is bad food for horse or man and 
Scham, with his high-strung, nervous 
temperament, was a specially bad subject 
for it. He became irritable and vicious 
and Rogers could do nothing with him. 

Agba persistently haunted the neighbor- 
hood of the stable, though Rogers sternly 
forbade him to enter the premises. Finally 
one dark night, he was caught scaling the 
wall of the stable yard with some carrots in 
his pocket, which he had brought as a 
choice morsel for his pet, and Rogers had 
him arrested on a charge of attempted 
burglary. He was lodged in the county 
jail and, to quote the language of Rogers, 
“Tt looked now as if the crazy nigger would 
keep away from the horse for a while, at 
any rate.” 

But that while proved a short one. In 
the near neighborhood lived Lord Godol- 
phin and he, being a friend of the Quaker’s, 
had previously learned from him some- 
thing of Scham’s history and was much im- 
pressed by the remarkable devotion of the 
Moor. Accordingly, as soon as he heard of 
the latter’s arrest, he procured iits dis- 
charge, took him into his own employ, and 
bought the horse of Rogers, who was ex- 
ceedingly glad to get rid of him. With 
Agba in sole charge as groom, Scham was 
now sent to the Godolphin breeding stables. 

Agba for a while was in a transport of 
happiness, for it seemed to him that this 
second purchase of the horse by a great 
sheik was proof that his value was at last 
recognized. But he soon learned that he 
was mistaken; that Godolphin only re- 
garded Scham as an interesting specimen 
of the Oriental stock, in no wise comparable 
to the English-bred horses that formed his 
stud and that he had no intention of using 
him for stock purposes. The horse who 
held the place of honor in the stables—the 
“head of the stud,” as we term it—was a 
stallion called Hobgoblin, large, handsome 
and powerful, but a cold-blooded and 
coarse animal as compared with Scham. 
This fresh disappointment was almost too 
much for Agba. He became sullen and 
morose and in his’ talk with the other 
grooms, constantly drew invidious com- 
parisons between the two stallions, con- 
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trasting the kingly blood of Scham with 
what he called ‘‘the mongrel compound 
which crept in the veins of the base-born 
and over-estimated Hobgoblin.”” Disliked 
in the first place on account of his color, 
creed and nationality, this talk made him 
doubly obnoxious, and he and his horse be- 
came the butt and standing joke of the 
stable. 

The box-stalls in which the horses were 
kept opened into a courtyard, in which was 
a watering-trough and where the horses, 
one at a time, were often let loose for a 
little recreation and exercise. There was 
a beautiful mare in the lot named Roxana; 
she was a daughter of Flying Childers and, 
consequently, a descendant, on one side, 
of the Darley Arabian. To say nothing of 
her individual merits, the Eastern strain in 
her breeding endeared her to Agba, and in 
his opinion she was the one mare of all in 
those great stables who was worthy to mate 
with Scham. Would Godalphin permit 
this union? There seemed to be no hope 
of it whatever, but Agba, meek in other 
respects, was bold in the cause of his 
charge. Accordingly, one day when Go- 
dolphin was visiting the stables, he made 
the request, promising, in the name of the 
Prophet, that, if this were granted, the 
result of the cross would prove the fastest 
and best horse ever raised in England. 
Godolphin listened, amazed at his audacity; 
then he replied, kindly and indulgently, 
much as one might to a foolish child, that 
Roxana was a valuable and expensive mare 
and that he could not think for a moment 
of breeding her to anything inferior to 
Hobgoblin; but, as Agba seemed anxious 
for Scham to be tried in the stud, he had 
anice filly, of no particular breeding, at one 
of his farms and she should be sent up for 
the purpose if he wished. Tears sprang 
to the Moor’s eyes and he clenched his 
fists hard in the effort to conceal his in- 
dignation. No, his master was most grac- 
ious and most magnificent, but he need not 
send up the filly; it would not be meet for 
Scham to mix his royal blood with that of 
a plebeian. Was not his most gracious 
master, who knew many things, aware that 
in Tunis even Roxana would not be held 
a fitting mate for a horse of Scham’s breed- 
ing? And he concluded by saying that, if 
Scham’s qualities were doubted, let his 
speed and endurance be measured against 
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that of Hobgoblin for any distance, long 
or short; then would the matter be estab- 
lished. 

Godolphin laughed; it was too absurd. 
“Scham is a nice little horse, Agba,” said 
he, “but I couldn’t cheapen a famous horse 
like Hobgoblin by such a foolish race. But 
even if Scham were faster—which is not 
supposeable—there would still be no cer- 
tainty of his transmitting his qualities to 
his offspring; for, in spite of the old pro- 
verb, ‘Like begets like,’ like does not 
always beget like, by any means.” 

“Listen, my master,” said the Moor, “I 
have long been familiar with the wise say- 
ing you refer to and with pure-bred horses, 
like doth aways beget like. It is only 
among mongrels that the saying becometh 
untenable.” It was a great truth that 
Agba was now uttering, but his master did 
not know it. 

Godolphin lightly dismissed the subject, 
but, later, he went and looked Scham over 
very critically. It was true, the Arab did 
have wonderfully good points. ‘But 
there can be no horses in the world equal 
to our British stock,” said milord. No 
wonder that Agba shed tears. 

Was there, then, no way by which the 
Moor could accomplish his heart’s desire? 
He pondered the question long and in 
bitterness of spirit, but concerning these 
reflections he kept his counsel. It was 
noticed shortly afterwards that he began 
to make a special study of Hobgoblin, 
noting, with the greatest care, his condi- 
tion, his points and his measurements. 
The grooms were puzzled, for, to them, the 
Moor was always an unknown quantity: 
but, whatever his object in the examina- 
tion, he seemed to be satisfied. He aban- 
doned his sneering remarks about Hob- 
goblin, submitted patiently to the insults 
which were heaped upon him and Scham, 
and became cheerfully quiet, like a man 
who bides his time. 

The courtyard I have already mentioned 
was the place where the great Hobgoblin 
courted the ladies of his harem, and at last 
came a day for which the Moor had long 
waited. Near the watering-trough stood 
one of the grooms with Roxana, while, at 
the other end of the yard, entered the head 
groom, leading the King of the Stables. 
Other grooms were lounging about the 
yard and one of them, peeping through 
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Scham’s window, saw Agba whispering 
something in the horse’s ear. He could 
not hear it, but this is what it was: “I 
have done my best for thee, Oh my Be- 
loved, my Peerless among horses; what 
now remains must be done by thyself. 
Thy rival is far larger and stronger than 
thou, but thou art of the royal breed that 
endureth to the end. Go forth now, and 
in the name of the great Prophet, fight the 
base giaour and establish thy rightful 
supremacy!’”” Then he suddenly threw 
the door wide open and Scham, with a 
shrill neigh, rushed out. The grooms, 
against all of whom he had a well-merited 
grudge, fled for their lives. And now, 
with the arena cleared, Scham stood face 
to face with the giant Hobgoblin. 

In the long annals of famous horses there 
are many things to stir the blood, but none 
more so than the combat that now took 
place. It was a historic event, too, mark- 
ing the advent of a new era in the science of 
horse breeding—for know, reader, that 
this is a true story and Scham was no 
myth, but real flesh and blood. Biting and 
striking, the great horse forced the Arab 
back from corner to corner. In a while 
the English horse, notwithstanding his ad- 
vantage in size and strength, became 
weary, but in the Arab was the spirit 
that knows not weariness and that never 
says die. And now it was Hobgoblin that 
was going backwards and the grooms, from 
their reserved seats in the second story 
windows, looked on with bated breath. 
And now—there was no question about it 
—he was yielding and losing heart; and 
presently, amazed and terrified by the un- 
remitting intrepedity of his assailant, he 
turned, ignominiously defeated, and fled 
to his stall, leaving Roxana toScham. The 
Arab was bruised and bleeding, but his 
eyes were flashing, his delicate nostrils dis- 
tended and his head carried proudly aloft. 
And why not? He had triumphed both 
in love and war. 

Fully expecting the severest punishment, 
Agba bathed the Arabs’ wounds and over- 
whelmed him with caresses. It was ex- 
pected that milord would come at once 
to the stables and settle off-hand the case 
of Agba and the Arab, but, after hearing 
the story, he deferred his visit and judg- 
ment; he wanted time to think it over. 
That will power—the unyielding de- 
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termination to “‘get there’—is an even 
greater requisite than speed in a race-horse 
Godolphin already knew; Scham taught 
him where it could be found. He also 
taught him the vast difference that there 
is in quality, as well as quantity, of bone 
and muscle. Hobgoblin was deposed 
from his place of honor and Scham in- 
stalled as head of the stud, for Scham, 
as some of my readers may already have 
guessed, was no other than that famous 
and wonderful horse known in equine his- 
tory as the Godolphin Arabian. I have 
said that the event I have described was 
a historic one. It marked the inception 
of one of the most important elements in 
horse-breeding—the recognition and use 
of Oriental blood as the foundation of 
equine excellence. 

Three years later a beautiful colt named 
Lath, the son of Scham and Roxana, was 
entered in a race in which were the very 
best youngsters in England, including 
several sons and daughters of Hobgoblin. 
He easily beat them all and came in, several 
lengths ahead, at an easy gallop. 

Aroused now to a full sense of its value, 
English horsemen eagerly sought the Arab- 
ian strain and bred back to it again and 
again, until, in the blood of their racing 
stock, there was practically no other ele- 
ment. Time, the skill of man, and a cli- 
mate generous of oats and grass have since 
modified the original type, and the thor- 
oughbred of to-day is larger and faster than 
his Arabian progenitors; he has also, in 
this gain, lost somewhat in symmetry of 
form and a little—a very little—in en- 
durance. Thoroughbred is not Arabian. 
But make no mistake in the meaning of the 
term, for otherwise my story would be told 
to little purpose. ‘‘ Thoroughbred” means 
BRED THOROUGHLY fo the parent, or original 
stock; and, albeit the blood of a thorough- 
bred horse must come through a certain 
prescribed channel, it must trace clear back, 
free from admixture or contamination, to 
the pure Arabian stock in which it origi- 
nated. And if you are so fortunate as to 
own such a horse, let your thoughts some- 
times go back, through the many genera- 
tions that intervene, to Scham and Roxana, 
to Lord Godolphin, and to the devoted 
Moor who first brought to English horse- 
men the light of a clearer knowledge and 
a better day. 
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With this 1ssue Mr. Whitney retires from THE OUTING MAGAZINE, whose edi- 
torial sponsor he has been during the last eight years. 

He takes this occasion of expressing « gratitude for the flattering response to his 
efforts, and of bespeaking the good will of OUTING readers for his successors. 


Again the Olympic Games 
, squabble! What a pity! Are 
Still . 
, we not to hear the end of it be- 
Talking 


fore we entirely forget there 
were indeed, championship con- 
tests and a notable company of American 
athletes who performed brilliantly? 


But as in fairness I published parts of 
the official American complaint, so in com- 
mon fairness I close the matter, as far as | 
am concerned, by printing herewith some 
pertinent excerpts, with personalities elim- 
inated, from the official reply of the British 
Olympic Council. 


EXCERPTS FROM OFFICIAL REPLY OF 
BRITISH OLYMPIC COUNCIL TO 
“CERTAIN CRITICISMS’”’ 


“The American papers have been flooded 
with reports from those who accompanied 
the American team in an official capacity 
as to the unfairness, discourtesy, and dis- 
honesty with which the Americans had in 
every respect been treated. After reading 
the statements one might imagine that the 
American team, instead of being the finest 
body of athletes who ever visited this 


country, instead of having carried off the 
majority of the prizes in the events in 
which they specialized, were, as a matter 
of fact, a second-rate lot, who could only 
win by “tactics,” and could only secure 
justice by continuous uproar. They were, 
as a matter of fact, a splendid team, and 
quite good enough to stand on their own 
merits; yet they will go down to history as 
the team on whose behalf more complaints 
were made than was the case with any 
other in the whole series of these Games, 
and as the only team which went away 
without a single acknowledgment of the 
hospitality which the British Olympic 
Council did its best to show them in this 
country.” 


We are not used either to making all our 
evidence public in cases of athletic dis- 
putes, or to interviewing our competitors 
and officials as to the facts of competitions 
with which they were personally concerned. 
That is one reason why no detailed answer 
appeared, before now. But when Ameri- 
can officials, who insisted that they rep- 
resented President Roosevelt and the 
American nation at these games, repeat- 
edly make inaccurate statements in public 
concerning the conduct of the sports, it 
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is time to take notice of them in a way that 
has never been necessary before. 

Though the programme suggested for Lon- 
don was of course based on those pro- 
grammes which had been carried out at the 
previous Olympic Games in St. Louis 
(1904), Paris (1900), and Athens (1896) 
the main principle laid down for 1908 was 
that no competition should be sanctioned 
which was not practised by several differ- 
ent nations. With these prin- 
ciples before us, it was our first care to draw 
up as quickly as possible a complete code 
of Olympic rules for every Olympic com- 
petition. That code was printed and pub- 
lished in three languages, and sent to all 
the competing nations in the year before 
the Games began. It contains full de- 
tails, and in several cases elaborate dia- 
grams, of all the sports concerned. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the British 
Olympic Council were working under the 
direct sanction of the International Olym- 
pic Committee, which laid down the prin- 
ciples on which we should arrange the inter- 
national meeting in London, and left us to 
carry out the details. It must be 
clear that the details of so complicated a 
programme could never have been carried 
out unless the executive power had been 
entrusted to these great governing Asso- 
ciations, which had already proved, at 
many previous International meetings, 
their competence to control such details. 
This principle of control was heartily ap- 
proved of by Mr. James Sullivan himself, 
before the English Games began; and we 
are given to understand that it is the prin- 
ciple on which similar meetings are man- 
aged in the United States. The arrange- 
ment of the programme was very largely 
determined by the fact that we were con- 
tinually reminded by European’ com- 
mittees that their men could not remain 
during the whole period of the Games. 
This made it necessary that the sprints 
should he put in one week and the long- 
distance races in another. 


The American members of 
the Comité d’Honneur 
twice wrote to ask the 
method of drawing the pre- 
liminary heats, and were 
fully informed. They were drawn in the 
usual manner. Except for preliminary 


Drawing 
For Heats 
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heats, all heats were drawn in the presence 
of and with the assistance of Mr. B. S. 
Weeks, an American member of the Comité 
d’Honneur, with the exception of the draw 
for the Team Race and the Marathon Race, 
which were drawn by Mr. C. O. Lowenadler, 
a Swedish member of the Comité d’Hon- 
neur, whose signed statement is in the 
possession of the A. A. A. 


Mr. Sullivan appeared to desire that his 
athletes should be divided up into various 
classes, according to their merit or pub- 
lished form, so that the best of them should 
not be drawn in preliminary heats together. 
: Our own view of all the athletes 
sent in to these Games from every nation 
was that each was a picked Olympic repre- 
sentative; and we saw no reason to give 
either to the American team or to any 
other team a preferential treatment over 
the rest of the competitors by any such pre- 
liminary classification. 


Only when the total of competitors from 
any single nation was greater than the 
total of preliminary heats did two competi- 
tors from the same nation appear in the 
same preliminary heat. This double ap- 
pearance happened as often with English 
athletes as with American. 


The original regulation 
laid down by the British 
Olympic Council was 
that none but officials 
actually engaged in con- 
ducting the various 
events or members of the British Olympic 
Council who were responsible for the whole 
conduct of the Games should be allowed 
to enter the arena. This is a regulation 
which we have been very severely blamed 
for not maintaining. 


American 
Representatives 
On The Field 


It was because of demands on the part 
of foreign, and especially American, Rep- 
resentatives to be admitted into the arena 
that on the second day of the meeting the 
Council relaxed the rule, so as to admit 
representatives of foreign countries where 
necessary. From that time there was not 
a single instance in which an American 
Representative, were he a member of the 
Comité d’Honneur, trainer, or official ap- 
plying for permission to go on the track 
was refused permission to do so. 











The View-Point 


Enquiries as to the elig- 
ibility of Longboat be- 
gan as soon as it was 
realized that his previous 
performances entitled 
him to representation in the Canadian 
team; and these enquiries did not come 
from American sources alone. At the 
meeting of the Canadian Central Olympic 
Committee, held at Ottawa on April 21, 
1908, the following resolution was adopted: 

“That the Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Amateur Athletic Union be re- 
quested to formally certify to this Com- 
mittee the amateur status of Thomas Long- 
boat and his complete eligibility to com- 
pete in the Olympic Races in England 
under all the regulations and qualifications 
governing that contest, copies of same to be 
forwarded.” 


As To Longboat’s 
Elegibility 


In reply to this resolution a letter was re- 
ceived by Mr. F. L. C. Pereira, Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Canadian Central Olympic 
Committee, signed by Mr. William Stark, 
President; and Mr. H. H. Crow, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, as follows: 


“T beg to inform you that Longboat is 
registered as an amateur with the C. A. A. 
U. (No. 1488), and that he is an athlete of 
good standing, not only according to the 
amateur definition of the C. A. A. U., but 
under the regulations and qualifications 
laid down by the British Olympic Com- 
mittee to govern entries of amateur ath- 
letes. Trusting that this assurance will be 
satisfactory to you, on behalf of the Ca- 
nadian Amateur Athletic Union, we beg 
to remain, etc. ‘i 


After this correspondence it was evi- 
dently impossible for the British Olympic 
Council to refuse Longboat as a Canadian 
entry without the most careful considera- 
tion of any new evidence that might be 
subsequently produced. 


Inquiry into the alle- 
gations of unfair com- 
petition by which Mr. 
W. Halswelle was said 
to be wilfully ob- 


The Four Hundred 
Metres 


structed. 


Doctor Bulger, a member of the British 
Olympic Council and an umpire, said: 
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I] took up a position on the back stretch 100 
yards from the start. About 50 yards 
from the start | saw No. 3, W. C. Robins, go 
right across Halswelle and take Halswelle’s 
position as No. 2. Halswelle then seemed to 
drop back. and came more on the outside of 
Robins, and in that position he rounded the 
first bend. That is as far as I know of the mat- 
ter. 


Mr. Harry Goble’s evidence: 


] am a member of the Manchester A. C., and 
on this occasion | acted as starter in the final 
heat of the Four Hundred Metres Flat Race at 
the Olympic Games. I was instructed by the 
referee, Mr. Abraham, and other officials to cau- 
tion the competitors against wilful jostling, and 
did so while they were on their marks. _ I said in 
case of any wilful jostling the race will be de- 
clared void, and when the race is re-run the 
offender will not be allowed to take part. I told 
them that officials were posted every few yards 
to notice any such jostling. 

Harry GOBLE. 

July 23, 1908. 


Doctor Badger, a vice-president of the 
A. A. A., said; 


I acted as an umpire, and took up a position 
on the bend just before entering the straight. 
The position of Robins at that point was that 
he was leading and about a yard in front of Car- 
penter. Robins and Carpenter were in such a 
position as to compel Halswelle to run very wide 
all round the bend, and as they swung into the 
straight Halswelle made a big effort and was 
gaining hard; but running up the straight the 
further they went the wider Carpenter went out 
from the verge, keeping his right shoulder suffi- 
ciently in front of Mr. Halswelle to prevent his 
passing. When they had run 30 yards up the 
straight Carpenter was about 18 inches off the 
outside edge of the track. I at once ran up the 
track, waving my hands to the judges to break 
the worsted. 


Mr. David Basan: 


] am a member of the A. A. A. and the Lon- 
don Athletic Club, and | acted as an umpire in 
the Four Hundred Metres Flat Race final heat. 
I was standing beside Doctor Badger at the 
bend entering the straight. I corroborate the 
telegraph board and announced by megaphone. 


Davip Scott DuNCAN. 
July 23, 1908. 


For the tactics Mr. Carpenter employed 
in the Four Hundred Metre Race his dis- 
qualification would have taken place on 
any American racing track, and in some 
parts of America would have met with 
more serious treatment than disqualifica- 
tion. 

Mr. David Scott Duncan wrote on this 
point, to the Fre/d on August 20, as follows: 
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That Halswelle was badly bored and ob- 
structed is, of course, beyond question, and the 
American rules as to such tactics are even more 
explicit than those obtaining in Britain. Here 
they are: 


“Rule 11] —The Referee—When in a final 
heat a claim of foul or interference is made, he 
(the referee) shall have power to disqualify the 
competitor who was at fault if he considers the 
foul intentional or due to culpable carelessness, 
and he shall also have the power to order’a new 
race between such competitors as he thinks 
entitled to such a privilege.’ 


“Rule XVII1.—The Course.—Each competi- 
tor shall keep in his respective position from 
start to finish in all races on straightaway tracks, 
and in all races on tracks with one or more turns 
he shall not cross to the inner edge of the track 
except when he is at least six feet in advance of 
his nearest competitor. After turning the last 
corner into the straight in any race each competitor 
must keep a straight course to the finish line, and 
not cress, either to the outside or the inside, in front 
of any of his opponents.” 


In the face of the above rules of the Union of 
which Mr. Sullivan is president, he is surely 
left ‘ without a leg to stand upon.”’ I may add 
that | was referee of the Four Hundred Metres. 


Davip Scott DuncAN. 


In reply to a request from the Editor of 
the Sporting Life, Lieutenant Halswelle 
authorized the publication of the following 
letter in that paper: 


As regards the Four Hundred Metres Race, 
Carpenter did not strike me any vigorous blows 
with his elbows, nor were there any marks on 
my chest, nor did I say that Carpenter struck 
me or show the marks to any Press representa- 
tive. I did not attempt to pass the Americans 
until the last corner, reserving my effort for the 
finishing straight. Here | attempted to pass 
Carpenter on the outside, since he was not far 
enough from the curb to do so on the side, and | 
was too close up to have crossed behind him. 
Carpenter’s elbow undoubtedly touched my 
chest, for as | moved outwards to pass him he 
did likewise, keeping his right arm in front of me. 


In this manner he bored me across quite two- 
thirds of the track, and entirely stopped my run- 
ning. As I was well up to his shoulder and en- 
deavoring to pass him, it is absurd to say that I 
could have come up on the inside. I was too 
close after half way round the bend to have done 
this; indeed, to have done so would have neces- 
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sitated chopping my stride, and thereby losing 
anything from two to four yards. 


When about thirty to forty yards from the 
tape I saw the officials holding up their hands, 
so slowed up, not attempting to finish all out.” 


The English teams (tug of war) had in 
some instances heel-tips, but these were 
sunk level with the leather, and are clearly 
permissible, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from the competition rule: 
“No competitor shall wear prepared boots 
or shoes, or boots or shoes with any pro- 
jecting nails, tips, sprigs, points, hollows, 
or projections of any kind.”” There were 
no prongs at the toes, and the boots worn 
absolutely complied with the conditions 
of the contest. 


In view of the large entries sections had 
to compete morning and afternoon, but 
they only did so from one take-off. In the 
first section of the High Jump objection 
was raised to the take-off, and the contest- 
ants were allowed to jump again from a 
fresh take-off. 


This is contrary to our rule and also to 
that of other nations competing. 


It is usual in this county to land on the 
turf, but in deference to the wishes of the 
American officials it was arranged that the 
competitors should alight into the sandpit. 


The badges of the International Com- 
mittee admitted to the center of the 
ground. The badges of the Comité d’Hon- 
neur admitted after the second day of the 
Games. No distinction whatever was 
made, in this respect, between the Ameri- 
can Representatives and those of any 
other nation. The invitation mentioned 
was sent because the A. A. A. understood 
that difficulty had been experienced in 
passing through the barrier. 


The Americans were treated in every 
respect exactly as every other nation, and 
as our own athletes were treated. Every 
invitation extended to other nations was 
extended to them. 


e 











ALL ABOUT THE 





COUNTRY 


HOME 


BY EBEN E. 


THE WINTER PROTECTION OF FRUIT TREES 


RUIT trees are often injured severely— 
sometimes killed outright—by mice 

and rabbits in winter. In localities where 
these animals are found in large numbers, 


some means of protection against their 
ravages should be resorted to. Several 
methods are advised by ochardists. One 


is, to wrap the trunk of the tree with wire 
netting having a fine mesh, like that used 
in making window and door screens. This 
is easily put in place, and will last a good 
many seasons, if properly cared for in 
spring. Another is, to wrap the tree with 
tarred paper. Be sure that whatever is 
used as a wrapper reaches to the ground. 
It is a good plan to bank up against it, 
after putting it in place, with earth or 
snow, taking care, if the latter is used, to 
tramp it solidly into place. Some make 
use of a wash prepared as follows: 1 gallon 
sweet milk, 2 pounds flour of sulphur, 
2 pounds yellow ochre, 1 dram tincture of 
assafcetida, 1 dram gum arabic, and 4 eggs. 
The solid ingredients of this preparation 
msut be dissolved, and then mixed. Allow 
the mixture to stand twenty-four hours, 
then apply with a stiff brush. A simpler 
wash is made of soft soap, 1 gallon; water, 
1 gallon; and 2 ounces crude carbolic acid. 
This will have to be applied two or three 
times during the winter. It does not take 
much time to make and apply a wash of 
this kind, and the expense is slight, but 
a precaution of this sort often prevents the 
loss of many valuable trees. Better take 
the precaution and make sure against pos- 
sible loss. 

LEAVE THE TREES ALONG THE ROAD 

In most localities the old fences along the 
road are being removed. Trees have 
sprung up by many of them, and I notice 
that a good many persons are sensible 
enough to leave the best of them. Noth- 
ing adds more to the attractiveness of our 
country roads than trees. A strip of road 
that would be monotonous and _ really 
cheerless without them becomes pleasant 
when their shade and the ever-changing 
beauty of their foliage lends variety to the 
landscape. Of course the trees that have 


planted themselves along the fences will 
not be in straight rows, or an even dis- 
tance apart, but their irregularity is in 
their favor, for it destroys the unpleasant 
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formality of a row of trees set out by line 
and measure. By all means clean up 
along the road this winter, but don’t fail 
to save every young tree that gives promise 
of developing into something desirable. 
Don’t do as one man I came across did. 
He saved only oaks. Save any kind ofa 
tree that is worth saving. Oaks are grand 
trees, but a variety adds to the general 
effect along the road precisely as it does in 
the forest, or on the grounds of the country 
home. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE BOYS 

Shoveling off the paths after a snow- 
storm is fun for the boys, but sometimes 
they do not have time to do the job well 
before they have to start for school. They 
can expedite matters considerably by fit- 
ting up a wooden scraper after the plan of 
the ordinary road-scraper, to be drawn by 
a rope fastened to each front corner. Make 
the scraper the width of the walks to be 
cleaned, or a little wider, and have handles 
fitted to the rear of it by which it can be 
held at any angle desirable, also for con- 
venience in dumping if the snow is too 
deep to be thrown aside as the span of boy- 
horses drags it forward. Such a scraper 
does better work than can be done with a 
shovel, and does it a great deal faster, and 
the boys who furnish the power for operat- 
ing it will take delight in making use of it. 
It’s one of the things that makes play out 
of work. 


SOME POULTRY HINTS 


Last month the use of green bone as a 
food for hens was advised. It should be 
understood, however, that this bone does 
not take the place of grit. It is true that it 
helps to grind the food, but it is too soluble 
to do the work fully, alone. Keep crushed 
shell and coarse sand, or gravel, where the 
hens can make use of it whenever so in- 
clined. 

Hens. will greatly appreciate an occa- 
sional treat in the form of sour milk. Save 
every scrap of vegetables for them. In 
very cold weather give them a warm mash 
in the morning. 

Af you propose to enjoy the luxury of 
early-spring broilers, get the incubator out 
and look it over thoroughly before begin- 
ning operations for the season. Make sure 
that every part of it is in perfect working 
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order, or your first attempt at chicken- 
hatching may prove an utter failure. 
ABOUT THE BARN 

Give your young stock a warm shelter 
and plenty of food if you want it to keep 
on growing. Young animals should have 
quite as much attention as the older ones, 
but too often they are left to get along 


the best way they can. Care at this 
period is important, because it lays the 
foundation for future development. Stunt 


an animal while young and it will never 
develop into what it might have been if it 
had had the right kind of treatment at the 
right time 

The well-ordered country home _ fur- 
nishes a good training-school for the boys. 
What their father does that they will be 
likely to do. If he keeps everything 
about the barn neat and clean, and in good 
repair, they will take it for granted that 
that is what is expected of every person 
having anything to do with this phase of 
work, and they will form habits of 
neatness and thoroughness. Of course the 
barn cannot be made as neat as the parlor, 
in one sense, but in another sense it can, 
and that is the sense that means orderli- 


soon 


ness, cleanliness. and everything in its 
place. This means attention daily. The 
man who neglects to go over the barn 


regularly makes himself a great deal more 
work than is necessary. Get—and keep— 
the start of your work rather than let it get 
the start of you. That’s one of the great 
secrets of saving work, as the systematic 
housekeeper will tell you if you ask her 
opinion. 

If your barn is not arranged with water 
in the stalls, by all means provide ample 
watering facilities in the yard. When the 
cattle are dry they will all crowd to the 
watering-trough in a mass, and in the 
rough-and-tumble efforts they make to get 
at the water some of them may be severely 
injured. This will not be so likely to 
happen if there are several troughs about 
the yard. 

But don’t depend on out-door watering 
if it is possible to arrange for distributing 
water through the barn. This can be done 
with small expense if you have a wind-mill 
to do the pumping for you. The cow that 
can take a swallow of water along with 
her hay, or whenever she feels like doing 
it, during the day, will do a good deal 
better than the cow that gets water only 
twice a day, and then has to take it in 
large quantiites to satisfy the thirst that 
has been growing for several hours. In 
these days of cement, it is an easy matter to 
fit up the cow-stable with watering con- 
veniences, and not an expensive one. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


Every country home ought to be well 
supplied with ladders, and these should be 
kept in a place where they can be easily 
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and speedily got at in time of need. Two 
fires recently occurred in this vicinity. At 
one place there were no ladders, and be- 
fore any could be procured from the neigh- 
bors the fire had got beyond control, At 
the other place the ladders belonging to it 
could not be found for some time, and con- 
siderable damage had been done before 
they were discovered. Had they have 
been immediately available the fire could 
have been put out with but little trouble. 
Make it a rule to have every ladder that is 
taken from the place where it belongs re- 
turned to that place as soon as the work 
for which it is used is completed. If this 
is done, there need be no time lost in case 
of fire. If you are without a supply, pro- 
cure some at once, for there’s no knowing 
when you may have need of them. Let 
them be made of the very best material, 
and see that they are well made, in every 
respect. The use to which a ladder is to 
be put, in case of fire, makes it important 
that it should be an article which can be 
depended on in every particular. A cheap, 
light ladder will soon fail, and it may give 
out when it is needed most. You can not 
afford to take any chances of that kind. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mats and Frames for Water Color Pic- 


tures. Mrs. E. R. T. writes: ‘‘Should 
mats be used for water colors? If so, 
what kind and color? What would you 


advise as to frame?”’ 

Mats improve the appearance of water 
colors because they seem to isolate the 
picture itself from its surroundings, thereby 
concentrating attention upon it. The mat 
should be at least two inches wide for a 
small picture, increasing in width as the 
pictures you mount increase in size. Cream- 
white or a soft gray will be found more sat- 
isfactory than clear white, as a general 
thing. The latter color is likely to have 
too much glare about it to be pleasant to 
the eye. Mats with a pebbled surface suit 
some pictures better than smooth ones. 
Frames ought not to be wide, or heavy, 
and should have very little ornamentation. 
A dull gold, or a light oak with a narrow 
gilt lining, will be found to harmonize well 
with most water colors. If the wall against 
which they are to be hung is rather dark, 
in tone, frames enameled in ivory are very 
pleasing. 

Worms in Pots. ‘‘My house plants are 
not doing well. I find that there are a 
great many little white worms in the soil. 
How can I get rid of them?—C. N. N.” 

Slake a piece of perfectly fresh lime as 
large as an ordinary coffee-cup in about 
ten quarts of water. When it is dissolved, 
pour off the clear water and apply it to 
your plants. Use enough to saturate the 
soil in the pot all through. A smaller 
quantity would be of no benefit. It may 
be necessary to make a second, and even a 
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Care must be taken to 
have the lime fresh. Slaked lime is worth- 
less. Injury to your plants need not be 
feared, as water can hold only a certain 
amount of the active properties of lime 
in suspension—never enough to injure any 
plant except it belongs to the class which 
will not tolerate lime in any form, For- 
tunately we have no such plants among 
those adapted to window-culture, with the 
single exception of the azalea. 

Color-Scheme Wanted. ‘We are build- 
ing us a little home in the country, and we 
want to make it as delightful as possible. 
We want the rooms to have a light, cheer- 
ful effect. What colors would you advise 
for walls and woodwork in sitting-room, 
dining-room, and parlor? The dining- 
room faces the north.—Mrs, D. D. F.”’ 

Why not tint the walls of the dining 
room a soft cream color, and paint the 
woodwork a flat white. The wall color 
will be suggestive of sunshine, and will 
light up charmingly by daylight or lamp- 
light. Run a white and gold picture 
molding around the room, and, if possible, 
have a rug containing considerable yellow 
or orange. Choose pictures with enough 
color in them to make the room bright and 
cheerful. For the parlor, I would suggest 
flat white for the woodwork with rose- 
colored paper with a little tracery of gold 
in it for the walls, or you might tint the 
walls in old rose of a delicate shade, and 
use a picture molding of dull gold and 
white. <A French gray finish for the wood- 
work would be very effective with the rose- 
colored walls. You can make the sitting 
room very charming by tinting the walls 
a soft sage green, and painting the wood- 
work cream color, You will find that all 
these color-combinations ‘‘wear’’ well— 
that is, you will not soon tire of them. 
There will be harmony through the entire 
color-scheme, with sufficient contrast to 
make the general effect extremely pleas- 
ing. Do not use any paints that will give 
a glossy surface, and let the wall colors 
be very delicate in tone. Strong colors 
would spoil the effect aimed at. 


third, application. 
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A Wéindbreak for the Garden. ‘Next 
spring I intend to set out evergreens on 
the north and east sides of my garden, to 
serve as a windbreak. What kind would 
you advise? And how would you plant 
them—in straight rows, or alternately, 
in zig-zag fashion? I have also thought 
of setting out some evergreens to serve 
as a screen between the house and barn. 
What we Kg you advise for this purpose? 
—M. H. 

If your Scania is large enough to war- 
rant it I would advise making use of some 





of the very hardy, compact-growing 
spruces. Set these about six feet apart, in 


single rows. See that all the lower limbs 
are preserved from the time of planting. 
In three or four years every other tree can 
be cut out, to give room for those you leave 
to fully develop in. These trees will re- 
quire a good deal of room—more, perhaps, 
than you can afford to give them unless 
your garden is a large one. In that case. 
try our native arbor vitae, setting the 
plants in alternate rows, ‘‘ zig-zag fashion,”’ 
as you phrase it. Let the plants be about 
a foot apart in the row, and the rows about 
two feet apart. Never prune the plants 
at the bottom. Shear their tops annually, 
to make them thicken up. This will give 
you a very substantial hedge, but it will 
not provide the protection against wind 
that the spruces will, for it will not grow 
to a sufficient height to do that. 

Your idea of a screen between house and 
barn is a good one. It is an idea that can 
be worked out effectively about nearly 
every country home. Of course it isn't 
necessary to have such a screen if the barns 
and outbuildings are not unsightly, but it 
will generally be more attractive than any 
of these buildings are, therefore I would 
advise it. I would make use of some of 
the tall-growing spruces, of which we have 
several very excellent kinds well adapted 
to use anywhere at the north. These 
trees will make rapid development, and 
are always attractive, therefore your screen 
will be a pleasing feature of the place from 
the start. 


THE BEAGLE: GOOD SPORTING 
DOG 


BY TODD 


HE humble rabbit has long been re- 
garded as poor game; “‘nigger-meat,”’ 

say the quail shooters in the South. It is 
a libel on the cottontail, and he has distinct 
merits of his own for furnishing sport when 
the proper means are taken to bring them 
out. Bob White himself would be but an 


RUSSELL 


unattractive thing if the net or the snare 
were the only means of effecting his capture 
or if he never took flight and so denied 
opportunity to the expert wing shot or dis- 
er to the less skilled. For it is 
the method of getting game that makes the 
sport, and according as that method fur- 
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nishes difficulties which may be overcome 
by art and skill its use in the pursuit of any 
game must take high place with the sports- 
man. 

The rabbit sticks to the ground and, so 
far as the shot gun is concerned, is toc easy 
a mark to entitle him to much considera- 
tion. But suppose you leave the shot- 
gun at home and pursue him on foot with 
hounds, follow his doublings, work out his 
trail, hole him or catch him. Then you 
have a sport that needs knowledge in its 
practice and calls in the highest degree for 
good wind, limb, and endurance; that leads 
to hard exercise in the open air, furnishes 
in the highest degree the excitement of the 
chase, and that, in addition, calls for one of 
the things that makes quail shooting the 
great sport it is, the development and con- 
trol of dogs. 

The beagle is the rabbit dog. He is best 
adapted by size, pace, nose and tongue for 
this work. Large hounds, or even those of 
the harrier type, cannot do the work so well 
and are more at a loss on quick turns and 
doublings, to say nothing of their seeming 
something radically wrong in pursuing 
bunny with dogs adapted to larger and 
stronger game. The beagle and the rab- 
bit were made one for the other, and, pro- 
perly done, there is no better day to be had 
afield than one with a good pack of these 
little dogs. 

It is a pack you must have. One dog or 
two or three are not the same thing at all. 
Take seven or eight of the little fellows, 
well matched, and go afield on foot and 
get your game. Then Molly Cottontail 
will take on a new value in youreyes. To 
see a pack once, running swiftly, tonguing 
merrily, picking up the turns, at a loss for 
a moment, scattering, catching the trail, 
packing again on the re-discovered scent 
and finally running their game to the death 
in the open, will convert you, first into a 
beagle lover, and second, into an advocate 
of hard condition in the field. 

While it is an athlete’s game to stay even 
comparatively close with the pack; it is 
fairly easy to head them and see much of 
the work and hear all of the music. The 
rabbit does not go far and runs in circles, 
and a slight knowledge of the immediate 
country and some of the habits of the game 
when pursued will put the sportsman in a 
favorable place to see what is going on. 
Then if he wants to shoot, let him do so, 
but not with the shotgun. Here is the 
place for the 22-caliber rifle of the repeat- 
ing variety. See what you can do with it 
at a jumping target flying down the corn 
rows or through the sedge. It is a vastly 
different matter than knocking bottles off 
a fence with the same weapon. Before 
your beagles you will have chances enough 
and plenty of shooting, which is as much 
sport as killing if you kill now and then, 
and sometime you will stop your first rab- 
bit with the little gun and after that, more. 
To him who in the field is not the abso- 
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lutely dead shot that one meets at the 
camp fire there is a vast satisfaction in the 
first rabbit killed in this way. Really, 
once you get the hang of the thing it is not 
so difficult, but it is very new and different 
at the start. It is to be remembered in 
this connection, however, that the 22 
carries further than the shotgun and care 
in its use is to be exercised accordingly. 

The pack of beagles should be evenly 
matched as to size, speed and nose and, if 
you like, as to color, They present a more 
attractive appearance when the markings 
are alike, but color has no effect upon field 
ability. No dog must be too fast for the 
pack, none too slow. All must move 
evenly and together, and those that strug- 
gle in front or behind must be sacrificed to 
pack excellence, for it is team work wanted 
here, not individual brilliancy. It is no 
easy matter to develop a pack in all these 
qualities. but neither is it an easy matter to 
breed, raise and train a pair of good bird 
dogs. That is part of the pleasure of doing 
it. Once established the pack can be in- 
terbred and will keep pretty true to its type 
under proper selection. 

In conformation try to have good types. 
Expression, ear, brush and coat are what 
are to be looked for here. But let the 
bench standards go, with these as with 
other field’ dogs, in favor of performing 
ability. A generally similar appearance 
without too close insistence upon “ points”’ 
is what is wanted. As to size, fifteen 
inches at the shoulder is the limit and for 
general attractiveness the eleven-inch 
beagle has the advantage over his larger 
brother. 

The individual beagle requires less train- 
ing than the bird dog, but the training of 
the pack is another matter and too long 
a one to take up here. In general the 
methods followed with fox hounds serve 
equally well with the smaller dog, and sat- 
isfactory pack work comes more from ex- 
perience and selection of proper individuals’ 
of similar performance than from any pre- 
scribed training methods. As to numbers, 
six is enough and twelve more than is 
needed. It is the custom at beagle trials, 
now rapidly gaining in popularity in the 
middle and western states, to run but two 
dogs at atime, and while this gives a line on 
individual excellence as to nose, speed and 
general intelligence, it nevertheless inter- 
feres with the development of the packing 
principal which is really the most pleasing 
feature of the work of this dog. Even in 
pack trials only four dogs are run asa pack, 
and this too makes toward selection of in- 
dividuals instead of averages, though it 
may, in the long run, raise pack standards 
by pointing out the better breeding stock. 

When we come to consider the item of 
cost, a pack of beagles is cheap to raise and 
maintain. Puppies can be had for from 
ten to fifteen dollars. The feeding expense 
is small, and no great amount of room is 
required for kenneling. Six of the little 
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fellows may be raised and kept for about 
the same amount as can be spent on a pair 
of good bird dogs. 

The great advantage to the sportsman 
who owns a beagle pack is the abundance 
and wide distribution of his game. Rab- 
bits may be found in greater or less abund- 
ance anywhere and everywhere. An 
hour's run from any large city will serve to 
take the dogs to game, and unless the 
district be very densely settled much less 
time will serve. When game birds are 
scarce or when the limit has been reached 
in the day's shooting, the beagles will afford 
plenty of sport of a different kind, and you 
can go back to bird shooting with that 
sense of variety which so much enhances 
good sport. 

Many men own and use one or two of 
these dogs and pursue rabbits with them. 


usually with the aid of the shotgun. A 
single dog or a pair can seldom catch a 
rabbit unaided, for the time consumed in 
working out the checks is too long. This 
is where the pack shows its working effici- 
ency and where it is far superior to the pair 
in results accomplished. There are not a 
great many packs in the country, but some 
of the few are very old. 

As the sport becomes better known the 
number of packs will undoubtedly grow 
and, to the hunter who loves all out of 
doors, will unfailingly appeal. It offers 
the proper difficulties and affords the 
proper jest of pursuit, the always inter- 
esting problems of breeding, training and 
conditioning are present, and it furnishes 
the opportunity of being out of doors and 
doing hard work as play that makes for 
what is best in all sports afield. 


AUTOMOBILE OPPORTUNITIES 


BY AUGUSTUS POST 


HE three hardest and last things to 
learn in automobiling are: 

1. To keep clean. 

2. To go slow. 

3. Not to overload the car. 

In the early days of the sport how neces- 
sary and how often it was required to ad- 
just and to make repairs! <A pair of over- 
alls was part of the road equipment of 
every well appointed car. The road work 
has now become a minimum, and it is the 
exception and not the rule; even shop 
work is necessary only at long intervals, 
and the never ending tinkering of the past 
is condensed into a general overhauling 
periodically, the looking for trouble rather 
than having it find you. 

The dust nuisance will doubtless also 
be conquered as the oil and grease have 
already been. The formation of the bodies 
has much to do with this problem. 

It is natural for the novice to wish to 
know how fast his machine can go, and 
he soon finds out. Then the desire arises 
to know how fast other machines, that he 
may meet on the road, can go as compared 
with his machine, this stage sometimes 
becomes chronic, but as a rule his own 
natural and comfortable touring gait pre- 
vails and the final degree in self-control is 
attained. 

The third rule is perhaps as much a mat+ 
ter of development as the first two—not to 
overload the car—that is to know what 
things to take off. Simplicity is always, 
the crucial test and the final refinement of 
anything truly perfected. Everything 
must have a reason and a good reason for 
being used and be vital to the dominant 





idea. A prominent manufacturer told me 
once that a young man had offered him 
a wonderful invention to add to his car, 
an apparatus that would make it more 
nearly perfect than it was. The manu- 
facturer said: ‘‘My dear sir, if you will 
only tell me of something I can dispense 
with I will do it at once.”” How often do 
you see a small car with large baskets, 
almost as large as the car itself. I have 
also seen some cars, and large cars too, 
with a separate horn for each member of 
the party. I would almost be willing to 
say that if the automobile horn had not 
been misused many of the legal regulations 
would never have been thought of, and 
even the speed-limit might have been much 
greater than it is at present, if really needed 
at all. 

If the same amount of effort expended 
on the horn to get people to move out of 
your way were used to move the steering 
wheel slightly so.as not to seem to bear 
directly upon the person in front, and if 
you should steer around wagons in the 
road, as nine times out of ten you must do 
in the end, rather than blow and blow 
the horn in vain effort to get them to move, 
much less friction would be caused and 
the speed increased. I think it is much 
better to pass carefully and as quietly as 
possible. Often you are noticed hardly at 
all, and you can generally tell if warning 
is necessary. 

It is probably the manner of saying, 
“clear the road,”’ which arouses antago- 
nism in people, and when there are so 
many who as yet have little if any interest 
in the motor car, you can readily see how 
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legislation is obtained to curb the minority. 

It is marvelous how the sentiment 
changes. In Paris, speeding seems to be 
less offensive than the vile smoke caused by 
poor carburation, and although the car 
may pass through the Champs Elysee, 
seemingly at a speed of forty miles an 
hour, and escape the attention of the 
police, if it leaves a trail of smoke the in- 
evitable summons duly arrives. This is 
what we are coming to in this country. 
As the misuse of the horn has caused an- 
noyance, so also will the misuse of the 
powerful gas lamps, and _ ear-splitting 
sirens, appointments, which, necessary’ in 
country districts, if used to any great 
extent in the city, will surely lead to 
further laws to enforce reason on those 
who do not possess this most necessary 
quality. 

In the city the road pavement is capable 
of a mile in 281-5 seconds, the smooth 
asphalt being almost the equal of the won- 
derful sands of Ormond beach in Florida, 
God’s pavement washed and ironed twice 
a day by the tides, while the city pavement 
has the tide of humanity passing over it 
almost continuously. Think of going 
from the Flatiron Building to the Waldorf 
in less than one-half of a minute; from 
New York to Boston in less than two 
hours, and to Chicago in less than ten. 
Our lives and the borders of our personal 
world have been doubled by the achieve- 
ments of the past and it seems that they 
will be yet doubled again. As the idea 
was transported over the telegraph wire 
and the voice by the telephone, so the 
actual body will not be far behind in the 
automobile and may almost catch up with 
the flying-machine. 
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I hear the discordant note of fear of a 
breakdown or anxiety lest the road be im- 
passable. Thanks to the American maker, 
these are not now serious matters and, 
thanks to the pioneers, many sections of 
the country are now already explored, 
where a welcome is offered to the hunted 
motorist, and that most rare feeling of in- 
terest and sympathy is present. I refer 
to the Island of Cuba, and the province of 
Quebec, where I was last autumn, and the 
woods of Maine, whose old stage roads sup- 
plemented the waterways and are calling 
the motor as the small streams call the 
canoe. 

With an outfit containing silk tents, 
aluminum cooking utemsils, sleeping bags 
and usual rations, great comfort can be 
had and most charming camp sites can be 
selected. The fresh milk, eggs, butter and 
vegetables that can always be obtained 
within moderate distances, and the fishing, 
small game and deer that usually abound 
on the edge of civilization, make it possible 
that better accommodation can be enjoyed 
than is offered by many summer hotels. 

The Far West has yet to be explored for 
new paths and suitable country for auto- 
mobiling, and instead of the desert of 
Sahara and the Mountains of Switzerland, 
the great plains and Rocky Mountains of 
the United States may become the mecca 
for great achievements, as Ormond Beach, 
Florida, has proved in the province of 
speed. I know of many places where the 
grandest scenery and splendid roads exist. 
Take the Yellowstone National Park, for 
instance, a motor tour there would be un- 
equaled. Let us hope that some day this 
may be possible and the restrictions will 
be raised. 


IS DOING 


BY GEORGE J. FISHER 


: ee a fairly close observer it is very ap- 

parent that physical training is under- 
going a most remarkable transition. A 
most radical change is in process both in 
method and in the enlargement of its scope. 

In the early period of its development 
physical training embraced chiefly a sys- 
tem of muscle movements. The chief 
emphasis was upon muscle building. Ex- 
ercises were graded, if at all, with reference 
to producing progressive muscular strength 
rather than in their relation to the produc- 
tion of organic vigor. In fact, in the light 
of modern scientific research, we discover 
that much of the work then done was in 
violation of normal physiologic function. 


The men were not graded, nor their physi- 
cal condition known. This unscientific 
period continued until the time of Dio 
Lewis, and in Association history until 
Robert J. Roberts. The chief qualities of 
a physical director up to this period were 
those involved in the making of a good 


performer and a strict disciplinarian. 
Even to this day, though more and more 
remotely, happily, Association physical 


training is influenced by this type of work. 

Under the leadership of Dio Lewis, and 
later Robert J. Roberts, a change resulted 
in which the emphasis was shifted from the 
heavy muscular work to the lighter and 
quicker movements, with particular empha- 
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sis upon the fundamental muscles, thus 
emphasizing the stimulation of physiologic 
function. The grading of men also re- 
ceived consideration. Heavy apparatus 
work was minimized which heretofore had 
received maximum attention, and coinci- 
dently the calisthenic drill was popularized. 

The next period was characterized by 
advance in the science of physical training. 
Dr. Luther Gulick was pre-eminently the 
leader in our own movement of this trend. 
The philosophical aspects of physical exer- 
cise were carefully analyzed and principles 
based upon them developed. Statistical 
methods were inaugurated, charts of physi- 
cal examinations made and plotted, and 
the work increasingly standardized. <A 
notable contribution was made to the study 
of physical training for boys. Dr. J. H. 
McCurdy made original contributions to 
our movement in his studies in blood pres- 
sure and the physiology of exercise. This 
era, too, was significant for the emphasis 
upon technically trained physical directors 
and the development of the Association 
training schools. 

And what shall we say of the present 
trend in physical training in the Association 
movement? It is eminently sociologic in 
its emphasis. Association leaders have re- 
ceived an enlarged and Napoleonic vision 
of the field of the Association movement. 
{t includes nothing less than every boy and 
every young man in North America who 
has a physical need to which no other 
agency is adequately ministering. The 
present effort is to meet that need. Such 
a propaganda is stupendous in its under- 
taking and statesmanlike in its scope. 
The prosecution of this ideal will greatly 
modify the form of expression of physical 
training and make multiform its method. 
The work will be as varied as are the needs 
of men and boys. 

This ministration is not limited to the 
providing of physical exercise alone, for the 
physical need of many men is not exercise, 
frequently, in fact, they may receive mus- 
cular exercise in superabundance, but it 
will include the alteration of physical hab- 
its in reference to sleep, bathing, diet, the 
changing of the physical environment with 
reference to housing, ventilation and sani- 
tation, the providence of recreation through 
playgrounds and recreation centers, educa- 
tion with reference to disease, the making 
of sentiment for scientific public sanitation, 
the feeding of the undernourished, and even 
an educational and legislative effort against 
quackery and charlatanism. 

Physical training, therefore, as inter- 
preted by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation to-day, means physical welfare, and 
physical welfare in its concept includes all 
work that shall have for its aim the con- 
servation of physical power, the develop- 
ment of euphoria, the prevention of disease. 

This trend in physical training fore- 
shadows the type of the new physical 
director who shall administer the work. 


It calls for an individual trained not only 
in physical education, but in social science, 
and who shall be pre-eminently an execu- 
tive, a man who knows how to enlist not 
only the sympathy of stréng and repre- 
sentative men in his work, but who is com- 
petent to organize and marshal them in 
public betterment schemes and also mas- 
terful enough to co-operate with and co- 
ordinate other welfare organizations in 
mutual endeavor for the public good as far 
as it bears upon his own special work. 

By constantly keeping in mind the needs 
of men and boys primarily, and not pri- 
marily the advantage of the Association, 
we will be led into the largest possible ser- 
vice. Unless we do this we shall miss the 
great mission which to-day is ours. 

The extensive propaganda just pre- 
viewed means also a trend in Association 
method which shall have for its object the 
placing of the responsibility for its conduct 
upon the laymen. The physical work in 
its conduct has been too largely autocratic. 
It has been planned and chiefly promoted 
by the physical director. The future suc- 
cess and the only method by which success 
can be attained in such an extensive cam- 
paign, is by the enlistment of many strong 
and capable laymen, and because there are 
more than 6,000 technically trained men 
serving on the leaders’ corps and more than 
200,000 men and boys in the constituency 
of the physical department. This proposed 
entrée into the larger field of service is not 
an etherial dream, but a very possible 
achievement, with promise of large returns. 

Let us examine next the trend more 
closely in some of the specific phases of 
physical training. 

The trend in the science of physical 
training. There surely is an indication 
that less emphasis will be placed upon 
anatomy and more upon physiology, that 
is, less emphasis upon structure and more 
upon function, less upon mere muscle 
making and more upon creating organic 
vigor, less upon physical achievement 
through muscular prowess and more upon 
the science of right living. We will teach 
men not so much the science of muscle 
movements as the science of living. 

To this latter end courses of study in 
hygiene will accompany courses in gym- 
nastics. Informal talks on physical themes 
will increasingly be given preceding the 
regular class work. 

The trend in physical examinations. Less 
emphasis is and will be placed upon muscle 
mensuration and more upon tests of func- 
tion. Tests of the special senses will be 
made—notably of seeing and hearing in 
view of the deterioration of these functions 
as evidenced by the dire results in the 


,examination of school children, and the 


very unfavorable reflex effects of these ab- 
normalities upon the general health and 
efficiency of the individual. Careful in- 
spection of nose and throat will be made 
in view of the prevalence of adenoids and 
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enlarged tonsils and their depressing effect 
upon vitality. Urinalyses will also be made, 
particularly because of the great increase 
in urinary diseases—notably in Bright’s 
disease among men of sedentary habits. 

Greater emphasis will be placed upon 
diagnosis and more careful counsel given 
in reference to the modification of personal 
physical habits. 

The trend in heavy gymnastics. Here will 
be seen considerable readjustment. The 
Association now is making an original con- 
tribution in revising its graded apparatus 
work for the elementary grade in keeping 
with modern needs and knowledge. In 
this the chief dosage is upon the legs and 
not upon the arms, and in which the stimu- 
lus is consequently given to respiration and 
circulation rather than to the development 
of muscular strength. Elemental exerci- 
ses, phyletically considered, will increas- 
ingly be selected and the exercises chosen 
with reference to natural function rather 
than upon a purely pedagogical plan void 
of physiologic value. Coincidently this 
rearrangement will contribute the element 
of interest which has been greatly lacking 
in heavy apoeaine work, 

The trend tn the day's order. There will 
be increased emphasis upon play. Play is 
the most interesting and most valuable 
form of physical training. The play litera- 
ture will be greatly enriched and games will 
be classified with reference to their physio- 
logic and moral value so that they will 
prove of scientific value. This increased 
use of play will make physical training none 
the less efficient and all the more interest- 
ing and increasingly permanent as a prac- 
tice by men far beyond middle life, which 
is not and necessarily cannot be true of the 
present character of much of our physical 
work. This propaganda of play will serve 
to enlist many more individuals in the 
practice of physical training. 

A form of play which will be extensively 
used, and is now intensely popular, is 
gymnastic dancing. There should be 
worked out quickly a complete series of 
dances for men and boys, for use in our 
associations, to hasten its more extended 
use. This is beguu in ‘Physical Train- 
ing,”’ and will be continued until a varied 
and suggestive series is forthcoming. 

The trend in athletics. In athletics we 
discover a most remarkable transition. 
Perhaps no phase of physical training has 
met with more publicity and more re- 
proach than athletics. The athletic clubs, 
and particularly the colleges, have been 
the chief exponents of competition sports. 
The propensity for winning, the emphasis 
upon prizes, the elaborate expense ac- 
counts, the special athletic membership in 
the athletic clubs on the one hand and the 
lack of strict eligibility rules in the col- 
leges upon the other hand, as well as the 
paid coach in each, are responsible for 
many evils which have crept into and 
prostituted sport. 
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The present trend shows a most con- 
structive reform in the colleges and per- 
haps some raising of ideals in the clubs. 
In the colleges the faculties have become 
interested, radical reforms have been insti- 
tuted in football, the eligibility rules have 
been made strict, freshmen are denied par- 
ticipation on representative teams, the 
term of participation on representative 
teams has been limited to three years, the 
number of intercollegiate games has been 
limited, and summer baseball is being 
regulated. The most hopeful tendency, 
however, is the effort to make athletics 
possible to the majority of the students 
rather-than the few, and in the universities 
of Pennsylvania and of Missouri, notably, 
and at Amherst, hundreds of students now 
where formerly but scores were enlisted 
—are participating in informal athletic 
exercises. 

This is following the trend long since 
established by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, among whose members 40,000 
participate in informal competition to 
3,000 in the more extreme athletic compe- 
tition. Here is the opportunity of the 
Association to socialize play, to have for 
its goal a place for everyone in North 
America to play and everyone a player. 
Great progress is being made in this re- 
spect and under the auspices of the asso- 
ciations throughout the length and breadth 
of North America, grammar school leagues, 
Sunday school leagues, twilight leagues 
among industrial workers, play picnics in 
tural districts and public playgrounds in 
cities, are being promoted, hastening the 
millenium period when play shall be 
unanimously participated in. This in- 
creased participation in play under Asso- 
ciation incentive and control is what 
impresses one who visits and observes 
closely and generally all Association phys- 
ical work. (Trenton.) 

The trend of course in this work is to 
promote out-oj-door exercise. To facilitate 
this the Association is inadequately equip- 
ped. There must needs be a unanimous 
policy to increase the equipment of each 
local association by an athletic field ade- 
quately fitted and expertly supervised 
to make it minister to large numbers. 
Frequently, too, the roof and contiguous 
property can be utilized for transferring 
the indoor work in the mid-season from 
indoors to the open. 

The most significant trend in Association 
physical training is to be jound in its scope 
to nclude the community. If the aim of the 
Association is to meet the needs of every 
boy and young man 1n its community, then 
it must engage in large public enterprises. 
Fully a score of associations are now pro- 
moting public playgrounds in their respec- 
tive cities. The Association in every un- 
organized city should immediately make 
this a part of its policy, for it is a need in 
every city. The method of approach to 





the problem may differ in each city, but 





WINNING THE WAGER 


We made a bet—such betting is no sin— 

In jocose vein we made a harmless bet. 

A box of gloves I wagered on the set, 

Against . . ‘ 

She, nodding, smiled—our friends were standing by— 
But in her smile, and in her roguish eye 


I saw what others missed; and strove to win. 


I won the set. Back from the net I stood, 

And looked, for payment, where my lady sat 

With sunshade resting gently on her hat. 

She raised her eyes; then slowly crossed the court. 

She stepped so close . . . . 

For lesser favors Knights have fought. 

I played again; but played in absent mood. 
—EDWIN W. IVINS 
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